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INTRODUCTION 


After many centuries, the unconscious which has 
hitherto been the realm of the mystic or the mesmer¬ 
ist, is now being claimed for science. The psychiatric 
approach, however, having been made from the 
standpoint of pathology, by Healy in the field of 
delinquency, by Freud and his followers in the study 
of mental disease, has shown the regressive mani¬ 
festations of the unconscious. 

Do there not remain for research other aspects of 
this hidden activity most potent in thought and be¬ 
havior? Certainly there is a “ chewing of the mental 
cud,” a synthetic proces s or integrative action from 
which "spring the mathematical imagination, the hy¬ 
pothesis of the scientist, the inspiration of the poet 
and the intuition of the every-day man. May we learn 
consciously to utilize, this integrative action of the 
unconscious? IMay we find the basis of constructive 
ideation with resultant progressive behavior? Is 
thought process discoverable? 

In the belief that modern science offered valuable 
clues, Professor W. I. Thomas was asked to organize 
a conference on this synthetic tendency in the uncon¬ 
scious. He selected a number of specialists represent¬ 
ing biology, psychology, psychiatry, sociology and 
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anthropology, requesting them to present their inter¬ 
pretations or at least to speak of the problem as it 
appears in its relation to their particular fields of re¬ 
search or experience. The result is the following 
series of papers, presented at the City Club of Chi¬ 
cago, April 29th to May 1st, 1927, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. 

In order to interpret this symposium and its mean¬ 
ing for the mental hygiene movement, it is necessary 
to go baclTto the origin of the Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute and Dr. Healy’s early research in delin¬ 
quency. 

Imagine, then, one whose upbringing had been 
sheltered to a degree incredible to modern young 
people, with the press and movies of today, yet not 
uncommon two generations ago. Such an one early in 
this century, brought suddenly face to face with life 
with its poverty and perversions as revealed in the 
juvenile court, was forced to a revaluation of values. 
Surely children with such background were not re¬ 
sponsible. Was one losing sense of right and wrongs 
giving up one’s ideals, that one could not condemn 
so-called evil doers? What was the sight of sin doing 
to the mind? Into this situation came a little English 
treatise on education, 1 by Mary Everest Boole, “ an 
attempt,” so says the preface,“ to utilize on behalf of 
little children the life-work of many great men now 
almost forgotten.” 

1 The Preparation of the Child, for Science. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford (1904). 
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This introduction by the widow of George Boole to 
Boole’s Laws of Thought , the glimpse into Gratry’s 
Llogtque^N edgewood’s interest in an ££ orderly devel¬ 
opment of genius,” Boulanger’s statement that ££ re¬ 
versal of attitude gave mental emancipation and 
power,” let in a flood of light not only upon the per¬ 
sonal problem, but through the personal upon the uni¬ 
versal. Here was the revelation that one’s mind was 
not breaking, but really functioning; that no logical 
conclusion could be reached until o-pposing aspects of 
any subject under consideration had been impartially 
compared; that any pre-judgment, any prejudice, 
precluded scientific results. With this clarification 
came new mental vigor, a thrilling experience to be 
recognized later in the expression of the psychiatrist: 
££ Higher level of mental integration through the 
solution of conflict.” 2 This carried one not only ££ Be¬ 
yond Good and Evil ” but above them to a level from 
which evil became an anac hronism, something which 
at one time had had survival value for the individual 
or the race, a bit of biologic memory. Again one 
found psychiatric endorsement for this logic of de¬ 
linquency in the theory that when energy was not 
finding release in activity toward normal life goals it 
showed regressive manifestation in asocial behavior 
or in physical or mental disease. 3 

Mrs. Boole, whose interpretation of The Uncon¬ 
scious anticipated by half a century much of the 

2 William A. White. Mechanisms of Character Formation. 

3 Jelliffe. Paleopsychology. 
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psychiatry of today and in its practical wisdom still 
exceeds our knowledge, suggested that evolution 
occurred in crises and took place when the science 
making most rapid advance turned its attention to 
the group of humanity most in need, having pre¬ 
dicted years earlier that the next step would be when 
psychology studied crime and insanity. This idea, 
taken in conjunction with the reading of Valery- 
Radot’s Life of Pasteur at a time when a number of 
cases at the Juvenile Protective Association seemed 
quite abnormal, led to the establishment of the 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 4 

Dr. Healy’s study of mental conflict as the cause 
of delinquency — of the close association between 
ideation and behavior — gave scientific verity to the 
expression of that early behaviorist who wrote: u As 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Mental hy¬ 
giene has done much for the cure and prevention 
of wrong ideation. May it go further and discover 
such methods of education as shall develop that 
superior race of which Wedgewood dreamed? 
Methods in progressive schools are demonstrating 
the truth of Mrs. Boole’s theory but educators do 
not as yet seem to have given much attention to the 
law of thought sequence underlying these methods. 
It is important for mental health to discover such 

4 Here one would like to call attention to a paper in Mental 
Hygiene of January 1922, “Crossbreeding 0 f Ideas as a Factor in 
Invention,” by Dr. Thomas Haines, and also to Browning’s Abt 
Vogler who “ Out of three sounds, framed, not a fourth sound, but 
a star.” It is this fusion of ideas which must be studied. 
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laws. May we find a clue in this little known trail 
blazed by the Booles? 

Mrs. Boole emphasized the important part played 
in thought-process by sensation, claiming that chil¬ 
dren should be given time for things to speak to 
them; that impressions through eye, ear and touch 
should so register in the nervous system that they 
could be of use later. “ The analysis is made by pro¬ 
jecting the mind outwards; by the observation of 
outer facts. But the synthesis which completes the 
sequence takes place within.” “ Many a life of in¬ 
tellectual muddle and intellectual dishonesty begins 
at a point where some teacher explains the rule for 
Greatest Common Measure to a child who has not 
had the proper basis of sub-conscious knowledge laid 
in actual experiences. Therefore, if you value your 
child’s future clearness in science, trust no teach er to 
tell him anything about G. C. M. and L. C. M. till 
you have ascertained that he is able to find, easily 
and accurately, by means of compasses, the longest 
length that will repeat exactly into each of two un¬ 
equal given lengths, and the shortest length into 
which each of two unequal given lengths will fit.” 
“ By training the hand to trace out Nature’s action , 
we train the unconscious brain to act spontaneously 
in accordance with Natural Law; and the unconscious 
mind so trained, is the best teacher of the conscious 
mind.” As it happened this fitted well with an early 
theory of my husband, William Francis Dummer, 
that coordination of sense and muscle was a funda- 
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mental factor in developing mental ability. It is also 
in accord with the modern teaching of reading 
through the kinesthetic sense. Some children thought 
feebleminded through reading disability have, by 
tracing words and sentences on the blackboard with 
the fingers, made rapid advance. 

In another book, The Mathematical Psychology 
of Gratry and Boole y Mrs. Boole wrote: u Adopt 
the custom of introducing children to each mathe¬ 
matical principle by some easy examples, in play, 
several months before it will be used in the work of 
school problems , so as to utilize each to the full as 
a growing ground for the inspirational faculty , be¬ 
fore it is given over to be hardened by the formation 
of convenient habits.” “ All formation of habit is 
destructive of that mental elasticity on the free play 
of which the possibility of pure inspiration depends.” 
“ Even for the kind of knowledge which inspiration 
is an appropriate means of receiving, inspiration, in 
its true sense of completed synthesis, is a slow and 
laborious process.” u The cultivation of genius, or 
original power, of intuitive and inspirational facul¬ 
ties, depends ” — as a writer in the last century said 
— c on keeping the mind in a live and sensible (i. e., 
sensitive) state/ ready to respond freely to the slight¬ 
est stimulus of fresh suggestion.” 5 u Inspiration is 
the correction of error.” 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Boole had 
tried to interpret to the intellectuals the psychologic 

5 T. Wedge wood. MS. Treatise on Genius. 
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aspect of Boole’s Laws of Thought , claiming that its 
most important contribution was understanding of 
sequence of thought process, of brain action. Find¬ 
ing the academicians deaf to her meaning, she prac¬ 
ticed it in teaching “duffers in mathematics,” in 
giving talks to groups of mothers and to classes at a 
girls’ school. She nursed certain cases of hysteria 
under Dr. Maudsley, wrote papers for rather ob¬ 
scure periodicals outside of England, and studied 
deeply the opposing aspects of problems of her 
time. She died in 1916, over eighty years of age. 
Her writing was tinged with religious phraseology, 
and many of her illustrations were from the Penta¬ 
teuch, so they made small appeal to a materialistic 
age, yet she was a free thinker, an early evolutionist 
whose philosophy and science both gave her faith in 
that force which had brought us up from the 
amoeba to man. 

Students of Mary Boole felt that her writings 
had prepared them for an understanding of psy¬ 
choanalysis, but had carried them far ahead of it 
Both in theory and practice, emphasizing as she ever 
did the evolutionary value hidden in the uncon¬ 
scious. She cautioned that whatever came from this 
inner part of the mind should always be verified by 
the conscious. She was not one to mistake catalepsy 
for inspiration. Her analysis of phases of conscious¬ 
ness and of motivation of behavior were keenly 
critical, and her account of treatment of certain cases 
most illuminating. 
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“ Boole brought to light three great principles of 
mental action: 

First, that all sound thinking treats the Universe of 
Thought as a Unity; and classes of things as fractions 
of Unity; and that Unity itself as a fraction of a 
larger Unity. 

Secondly, that we cannot deal logically with any state¬ 
ment except by comparing it impartially with the op¬ 
posite statement. 

Thirdly, that sound thought is always a pulsation 
between extremes.” 

This second principle conforms with the methodol- 
ogy of W. I. Thomas, u Full Definition of the Situ¬ 
ation.” The first and second are in agreement with 
Dr. White’s law of mental integration, but under the 
Boole logic the thought of conflict disappears. It be¬ 
comes “ converted into an orderly and peaceable 
mental gymnastic.” The third principle is similar to 
Boulanger’s theory that periodic reversal of attitude 
brings mental emancipation and power. 

Mrs. Boole claimed that the theories of Gratry and 
her husband were similar, that the mathematicians of 
England applied the notation of Boole to the physi¬ 
cal sciences, while in France the mathematics of 
Gratry was omitted and his work put forth as a trea¬ 
tise on prayer. Here was an interpretation of the un¬ 
conscious as a phase of that power which throughout 
the ages had been attributed to deity. 

Some years ago, a country doctor in the mid-west 
remarked: “ The sympathetic nervous system is the 
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soul.” Here was a forerunner of Kempf. As one read 
Child’s Physiological Foundations of Behavior and 
Herrick’s Brains of Rats and Men, one was carried 
back to the old dramatist who wrote in Job: “ Who 
hath put wisdom in the inward parts and who hath 
given understanding to the heart.” When KofFka in 
The Growth of the Mind said: “The result of a 
stimulus varies according to whether it is friendly or 
unfriendly,” again came the refrain of the oriental 
mystics who sang: “ Let not the sun go down upon 
thy wrath,” “ Better a dinner of herbs where love is 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” Is not the 
magic efficacy of the mantram similar to Coue’s cure 
by suggestion to the nervous system that all is well? 
All religions have catered to extravert and introvert, 
or to these alternating moods in the same individual} 
for the former there is the Chinese praying machine 
or some form of rosary, for the latter there is 
the depth of meditation which is allied to that in the 
thought process which this symposium studies. As the 
mental hygiene movement was in many cases setting 
up fear of day-dreaming, it seemed of utmost im¬ 
portance to discover, if possible, right use of this hid¬ 
den synthetic power — to give parents faith in it, and 
to make it the basis of educational method. 

To everything in life there is the double aspect: 
itself as a whole made up of parts, and itself as a part 
of a whole more vast. This brings us to the second 
phase of the unconscious, the social unconscious. 
Levy-Bruhl gives the useful expression “ participa- 
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tion mystique.” As yet it has been the poet, the mys¬ 
tic, who has sensed this subtle hidden chemistry of hu¬ 
manity. Meditation upon the unity of life, upon the 
relation of self to other selves and to that vast whole 
which is greater than the sum of all the parts does 
bring power. Certainly one feels an inspiring revela¬ 
tion in the scientific recognition of the unity of life 
as given in Guye’s Physico-Chemical Evolution and 
in Lotka’s Elements of Physical Biology. Whether 
our approach be that of the mechanist with his term 
Energy, or of the mystic with his term Infinite Power, 
that which they seek to express is a fact of life, of 
nature. 

It remains to express gratitude to the eminent sci¬ 
entists who consented to interpret, each from his spe¬ 
cial research, this synthetic constructive evolutionary 
power inherent in matter and motion. 

Ethel S. Dummer. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF UNITY AND ORDER 
IN LIVING THINGS 

C. M. CHILD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

That organisms are units as regards their bound¬ 
aries in space is sufficiently evident to anyone at a 
glance, but when we examine them more closely we 
soon become aware that a living individual is some¬ 
thing more than a unit in space. Whether we observe 
other organisms or turn our attention to ourselves, we 
discover a unity and order of action which manifests 
itself not only in the progressive complication of the 
structural pattern which we call development, but in 
the pattern of the activities of life in general, and 
particularly in those reactions of the organism to its 
environment which we commonly call behavior. Since 
organisms are able to continue living only through 
their behavior, it appears that the unity and order are 
of fundamental importance to their persistence. The 
organism consists of different sorts of protoplasm in¬ 
tegrated into a harmonious individual, that is, some¬ 
thing which is not divided. It is a unity, an integra¬ 
tion, on a larger scale than any one of the protoplasms 
composing it and the multicellular organism is an in- 
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tegration on a larger scale than any one cell. As soon 
as we recognize the fact that the organism is an in¬ 
tegration on a larger scale than a protoplasm the term 
a organismic ” becomes almost a necessity. This term 
will be used in this paper in reference to this larger 
scale integration as distinguished from protoplasmic 
integration. 

The Organism as a Whole: Historical. Much has 
been written concerning u the organism as a whole yy 
and its control over its parts and it has often been as¬ 
serted that the organism is more than the sum of its 
parts, but the question of the nature of the wholeness 
has been answered in various ways or often left unan¬ 
swered. The simplest and earliest attempt at solution 
of the problem of wholeness and order in living 
things is the assumption of a unifying and ordering 
principle distinct from, superior to, and controlling 
the constituent elements of the organism as man con¬ 
structs and controls a machine. This in one form or 
another is the solution attempted by primitive man, 
often not only for living things, but for all of na¬ 
ture, and various philosophies have offered somewhat 
similar solutions. The dualist assumes a unique 
controlling and ordering principle, at least in 
man, and his biological representative, the so-called 
vitalist, assumes such a principle for all living 
things. 

Biological thought of recent years has been in large 
part professedly mechanistic in character, but perhaps 
sometimes unconsciously inconsistent with its profes- 
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sion. For example, Weismann, the chief exponent of 
the preformationist school held that each character¬ 
istic of the adult organism is represented in the germ 
by a particular determinant and that development 
consists essentially in the distribution to different 
cells of the different determinants, which give these 
cells their different characteristics. According to this 
view the organism is merely a mosaic of cells and the 
unity and order lie primarily in the process of dis¬ 
tribution of the determinants. But this prdcess is sim¬ 
ply assumed and concerning its nature Weismann has 
nothing to say. The determinants and the smaller 
bodies, the biophores, which compose them, are the 
physical basis of life: they are minute elementary or¬ 
ganisms and it is evident that their orderly behavior 
and distribution must be determined by something 
outside of, and superior to, them. This looks very 
much like an implicit dualism or vitalism. The gene 
theory of the present day possesses some similar char¬ 
acteristics, but does not involve distribution of differ¬ 
ent genes to different cells. Moreover, the gene the¬ 
ory can postulate a gene of genes which controls all 
the others and keeps them in order. 

But whether preformistic theories ignored or at¬ 
tempted to provide a basis for the unity of the organ¬ 
ism the essential point for present purposes is that 
they regarded all essential characteristics of the indi¬ 
vidual as inherent in the germ and so hereditary. De¬ 
velopment was conceived as primarily a period of 
construction and only when construction was suffi- 
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ciently advanced did environment begin to play any 
important role. 

Opposed to the preformists were the epigenetic 
school who maintained that the germ represents 
largely potentialities and that development is the 
realization of some of these through reaction to en¬ 
vironment. Between these views a compromise has 
been effected, though complete agreement has by no 
means been reached. To the more extreme preform¬ 
ists of the present day the genes are material bodies, 
essentially elementary organisms, though all genes 
are assumed to be present in all cells. According to 
this conception, orderly development and differentia¬ 
tion must be due to something which activates differ¬ 
ent genes in different cells or parts of the organism. 
If we do not take the genes too seriously they appear 
merely as symbols for the hereditary potentialities of 
a particular protoplasm and the development of the 
individual is the realization of different possibilities 
in different cells or parts. 

The theory of the gene, however, tells us nothing 
as to the way in which the different possibilities are 
realized in different cells which are primarily all alike 
as regards their genes. It throws no light on the prob¬ 
lem of the physiological unity and order of the indi¬ 
vidual. The postulated order of the genes and their 
a gg re gation into definite groups is something quite 
different from, and independent of, the physiological 
order in the individual. If the genes represent the 
physical basis of heredity then it appears that the 
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unity and order, the wholeness of the organism must 
originate in some protoplasmic structure or order 
quite apart from, and independent of the genes, 
something either inherent or arising in reaction to en¬ 
vironment, or else it must be the expression of a meta¬ 
physical principle, entelechy, elan vital , or whatever 
we prefer to call it. 

We are then face to face with the problem of the 
nature and origin of the unity and order characteristic 
of living things. As a first step in the consideration of 
this problem, attention may be called briefly to what 
we know concerning physiological unity and order in 
organisms. What then is the organism as a whole and 
how is it more than the sum of its parts? 

What is the Organism as a Whole? The organism 
consists not simply of parts, but of parts plus all the 
physiological relations between them, all the effects 
which they exert upon each other. These are often 
designated as physiological correlation, a not entirely 
satisfactory term, since they actually consist of rela¬ 
tions of dominance and subordination, of control and 
being controlled between the parts. They are in short 
the processes of physiological control. These processes 
fall in the main into two great groups: first, the trans- 
portative, material or chemical, so-called chemical 
correlation; and second, the transmissive or dynamic 
processes. The transportative processes involve the 
transport in mass of a substance from the part produc¬ 
ing it or carrying it, to the part affected by it. They 
include all so-called chemical correlation, all the in- 
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ternal secretions, hormones, etc., and in the broader 
sense all transport of oxygen, nutrition and products 
of metabolism. They represent the barter and ex¬ 
change between parts, the commercial aspects of the 
unity and order. 

The transmissive processes consist in the transmis¬ 
sion of energy without the actual mass transport of 
substances from region of origin or intake to region 
of effect. All forms of energy may be transmitted in 
organisms, but the most important transmissive factor 
in physiological unity and control is the transmission 
of the complex process, apparently electrochemical in 
nature, which we call excitation. We believe that all 
living protoplasm can be excited and can transmit the 
effects of excitation to some extent, perhaps in some 
cases only to a slight degree, but transmissive control 
attains its highest development in the nervous system, 
which, with its sense organs, is the chief organ of ex¬ 
citation and transmission. Excitation in its more prim¬ 
itive forms appears to involve an acceleration of the 
energy-liberating chemical processes in protoplasm, 
but it apparently differs somewhat in character in the 
various more highly specialized organs. In primi¬ 
tive protoplasm it appears as an increase in the rate 
of living. We have learned something about its na¬ 
ture, but we shall learn fully what excitation is only 
as we learn what life is. 

Excitation in the strict sense is a rapid, intense and 
temporary increase in activity, and in the more highly 
excitable tissues a gradual increase in activity does not 
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bring about a perceptible transmission of excitation to 
other parts, such as follows a rapid increase. In proto¬ 
plasm in general, however, we find that a more active 
region, whether it appears rapidly or slowly, does 
dominate or control other regions about it within a 
certain distance and that this control may be exerted 
over long periods of time. In the maintenance of 
muscle tone through nerves we find a somewhat simi¬ 
lar effect. Such processes of control, while not involv¬ 
ing excitation in the strict sense, and exerting their 
effect continuously, are undoubtedly transmissive in 
character and probably consist in less rapid and less 
extreme changes than those involved in excitation 
proper, or perhaps only a part of the changes which 
make up excitation. We always find a difference in 
electric potential between a more active and a less ac¬ 
tive region and the control of the one over the other 
may be due to the passage of minute electric currents 
between them. 

The transmissive processes in protoplasms are the 
processes of communication between parts and are 
more important in integrating the parts into an or¬ 
derly whole than are the transportative processes and 
it may be noted that this is true for social, as well as 
for physiological integration. Motor behavior and all 
the various kinds and degrees of nervous integration 
depend upon transmissive factors. Apparently also 
transmission of physiological change is the most prim¬ 
itive and general sort of organismic correlation, that 
is, physiological influence at a distance in protoplasm. 
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No preexisting differentiation of the regions of origin 
and of effect is necessary for its occurrence. The initial 
change which starts the transmissive process is the 
only difference necessary. Transportative correlation, 
however, is possible only after regions or parts have 
become differentiated in specific ways, otherwise all 
parts would produce the same substances and could 
not influence each other. 

So far as we can determine, these processes of phys¬ 
iological control are the only physiological factors 
concerned in integrating the organism into an orderly 
whole. Unless the orderly character of individuals is 
dependent upon an entelechy or other metaphysical 
factor it must result in some way from the physico¬ 
chemical constitution of the protoplasm concerned in 
each case and these processes of physiological control 
in it. According to the mechanistic view then, proto¬ 
plasms are physicochemical integrations in which the 
processes of life can occur and an organism is an in¬ 
tegration of protoplasms by means of the various 
processes of physiological correlation or control. The 
beginnings of organismic integration must be sought 
in the most primitive processes of control. 

In seeking for these beginnings the first question 
which arises is whether we shall look for them as 
something inherent in protoplasms and appearing in¬ 
dependently of the external world, or whether we 
may expect to find them originating in the relations 
between living protoplasms and environment. As our 
knowledge of living things increases it becomes more 
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and more evident that an organism is not a closed sys¬ 
tem fundamentally independent of the world about 
it, but that life is indissociable from environment. 
And this relation to environment is not merely a mat¬ 
ter of nutrition, respiration and waste products, that 
is, of material exchange, but the development of the 
normal form, structure and physiological relations of 
parts depends upon the presence of certain environ¬ 
mental conditions: when these are altered the course 
of development is changed. In short, life is a continu¬ 
ous process of reaction, of equilibration to the action 
of the external world upon protoplasm. Herbert 
Spencer’s definition of life as continuous adjustment 
of internal relations to external relations has often 
been criticized; nevertheless, life in physiological 
terms appears to be just that. We cannot conceive an 
organism except in relation to an environment. It is 
not a closed system, but lives and moves and has its 
being in a world external to it. Can we find in this re¬ 
lation to environment the origin of unity and order, 
the beginnings of the integration which constitutes 
the organism. 

The Simplest Organisms. Exposure of a mass of 
protoplasm to an external medium such as water 
brings about the formation of a surface layer different 
from the interior and so gives rise to a definite pattern 
which we may call surface-interior pattern in its sim¬ 
plest form. A surface-interior pattern of some sort is 
present in all organisms, but some of the simplest in¬ 
cluding various bacteria and some other unicellular 
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forms are apparently little or nothing more than this, 
that is, they consist of a mass of protoplasm bounded 
externally by a layer which is different in physical 
consistency and perhaps in chemical constitution from 
the rest and which results directly from the action of 
the environment upon the exposed surface. If we ex¬ 
pose a part of the interior by a cut across the body in 
forms which are large enough to permit this experi¬ 
ment, the exposed surface very soon acquires the 
characteristics of the surface layer. If, on the other 
hand, a'part of the surface layer is brought into the 
interior it very soon loses its surface characteristics 
and becomes like other parts of the interior. In cases 
of this sort it is evident that the hereditary potentiali¬ 
ties for both the superficial and the internal proto¬ 
plasms are present in all parts and the relation to en¬ 
vironment determines the actual differentiation of 
surface and interior. Such an organism is directly de¬ 
pendent upon environment for the continued exist¬ 
ence of its structure, but it represents some slight de¬ 
gree of order and integration. The characteristics of 
the surface layer determine what substances shall 
pass through it and what shall not, and in this way the 
surface exercises a certain degree of control over what 
shall take place in the interior and the activities in the 
interior must play some part in determining the char¬ 
acteristics of the surface layer and transmission of 
energy changes between surface and interior doubt¬ 
less also takes place. 

The nucleus of the cell is evidently a differentia- 
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tion of the interior of protoplasm and is itself another 
surface inferior pattern, that is, it is separated from 
the surrounding cytoplasm by a layer different from 
its interior. Although we do not find nuclei arising in¬ 
dependently of other nuclei at the present time, we 
do find that the nucleus cannot grow nor even live for 
any great length of time except in the interior of a 
mass of protoplasm. Apparently, then, the nucleus 
represents a further differentiation of surface-inte¬ 
rior pattern and it certainly constitutes another factor 
in integration, for not only is it dependent upon the 
cytoplasm, that is, the rest of the cell, for continued 
existence, but the cytoplasm is also dependent upon it. 

In all organisms the cells or parts of cells exposed 
to an environment different from themselves, even 
in the cavities of the body, differ in some way from 
those not so exposed and various characteristics of 
many animals and man are directly dependent for 
their persistence on continued exposure to a particular 
environment. In the hermit crab, for example, a crab 
which appropriates the empty shells of snails and 
other forms, the abdomen, which is usually covered 
by the shell, has a very thin delicate cuticle instead 
of a hard covering like the exposed parts of the body. 
But when individuals are removed from their shells 
and kept from entering others the abdominal cover¬ 
ing becomes thicker and harder and much like that of 
the rest of the body. In various animals more or less 
continuous exposure of certain mucous membranes to 
the air makes them more or less similar to the skin. 
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The skin itself may change its characteristics to a con¬ 
siderable degree with change in environment; it may 
become thicker or thinner or acquire or lose pigment. 
Here again heredity provides the possibilities and en¬ 
vironment determines which of them shall be real¬ 
ized. There are, however, many other characteristics 
of surface and interior, particularly in the higher 
organisms, which are not directly or not entirely de¬ 
pendent on their relation to environment and there¬ 
fore are not, strictly speaking, features of surface- 
interior pattern. 

Axiate Organisms. In all except the simplest living 
things we find in addition to surface-interior pattern 
a sort of pattern which we call axiate pattern or polar¬ 
ity and symmetry. In such organisms a definite order 
and arrangement of parts in certain directions arises 
in the course of development and this order is refera¬ 
ble to certain imaginary lines which we call the axes 
of polarity and symmetry. Polarity represents the 
longitudinal apicobasal or anteroposterior order, and 
symmetry, orders in other directions with reference 
to the polar axis. Some organisms are radially sym¬ 
metrical, that is, certain organs are arranged radially 
about the polar axis, as, for example, the arms of a 
starfish, but the more highly developed organisms 
are more or less bilaterally symmetrical, that is, there 
is an order in one direction at right angles to the polar 
axis. One end of this axis becomes dorsal, the other 
ventral and the two lateral regions of the body are 
consequently mirror images of each other. Some sort 
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of polar-symmetrical pattern is characteristic of all 
except the simplest organisms and it is evident that 
what we call polarity and symmetry are expressions 
of ordering and integrating factors of some sort 
which are of fundamental importance in making the 
individual organism what it is. Whatever we can 
learn concerning the nature and origin of these fac¬ 
tors will throw light on the problem of the nature and 
origin of unity and order. 

In the past polarity and symmetry have often been 
regarded as an expression of a molecular structure or 
arrangement inherent in protoplasm and the organ¬ 
ism has often been compared to a crystal. Some biolo¬ 
gists still hold to some such conception though there 
are many objections to it. For example, such a struc¬ 
ture is static and disappears when chemical activity 
takes place, but development and maintenance of the 
organism and life itself are series of chemical reac¬ 
tions and without these reactions polarity and sym¬ 
metry do not appear. Moreover, as will appear, we 
are able experimentally to alter, obliterate and de¬ 
termine polarity and symmetry, but we should ex¬ 
pect the molecular structure of a protoplasm to be as 
stable as any other inherited characteristic. And 
finally we can find no evidence for the general exist¬ 
ence of such structure in protoplasms. Others have 
attempted to interpret polarity and symmetry in 
terms of an orderly arrangement or stratification of 
different substances, but it is difficult to account for 
the origin and maintenance of such stratification, and 
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the hypothesis meets more serious difficulties in at¬ 
tempting to account for the reconstitution into new 
whole individuals of pieces cut from various regions 
- of the body, a process of common occurrence in many 
of the simpler organisms. 

All the evidence from the investigations of recent 
years on polarity and symmetry indicates that they 
are primarily dynamic rather than static factors in 
protoplasm, that is, that they are in some way expres¬ 
sions of the activities which go on in living things. 
Many different lines of evidence are at hand and all 
agree in showing or indicating that polarity and sym¬ 
metry in their simplest known terms consist in graded 
quantitative differences in the fundamental activities 
of life and in associated protoplasmic condition. In 
other words, they are gradients in rate of living corre¬ 
sponding in direction to the so-called axes. It is pos¬ 
sible to observe and demonstrate the existence of 
these gradients in many different ways, in unicellular 
organisms, in plants and even in the eggs and early 
stages of development of animals before visible dif¬ 
ferentiation has taken place. We find that these gradi¬ 
ents involve both the chemical activities which we call 
metabolism and the physical condition of the proto¬ 
plasm which is associated with them. 

In the polar axis the highest level of activity or 
rate of living is at one end and from this the activity 
decreases along the axis. From this region of highest 
activity the apical or anterior end of the organism, 
the growing tip of the plant, the region of the mouth 
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and tentacles in such forms as the sea anemone, and j 
the head in higher animals develop, and other organs' 
arise in regular order at different levels of the gradi¬ 
ent. Symmetry is represented by a secondary gradient 
or gradients similar in character, so far as we can 
determine. In the vertebrate animals and man, for 
example, the median dorsal region, that is the region 
of the spinal cord, develops from the most active re¬ 
gion of this gradient. These gradients constitute, so 
to speak, a system of physiological coordinates to 
which all parts of the organism are referable. 

Development of the organism from the egg is a 
process of differentiation along these gradients, com¬ 
plicated by changes in the existing gradients and the 
appearance of new gradients as the axes of particular 
organs. 

For present purposes the questions of chief inter¬ 
est with respect to these gradients are: first, are they 
the foundations of the patterns of axiate organisms 
or are they merely expressions of some underlying 
condition in protoplasm which we have not yet dis¬ 
covered? Second, if they do represent the foundations 
of pattern how do they originate? Are they inherent 
in protoplasms and so a part of their hereditary con¬ 
stitutions or do they arise in relation to environment? 
Present attempts to answer these questions are, of 
course, far from final, but investigation has already 
given us a great mass of highly significant data which 
permit some important conclusions. We may glance 
briefly at some of the more interesting facts. 
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We can alter the rate of living in protoplasms by 
means of many physical and chemical agents, for ex¬ 
ample, temperature, electricity, poisons, etc. If the 
gradients are differences in rate of living it ought to 
be possible to alter and obliterate existing gradients 
and to determine new ones experimentally. Such 
changes should show us whether the gradients are re¬ 
sponsible for the patterns of axiate forms. In the 
earlier stages of development, even among the higher 
animals and in many of the simpler forms throughout 
life, such alteration is possible. We find that the more 
active levels of a gradient are more susceptible than 
less active levels to the more extreme actions of ex¬ 
ternal agents, so that with agents which inhibit proto¬ 
plasmic activity the more active regions are more 
inhibited than the less active. By altering the gradi¬ 
ents in this way in early development we can deter¬ 
mine individuals with small heads, imperfectly devel¬ 
oped brains, with one eye in the median line instead 
of one on each side, and, under more extreme condi¬ 
tions, with only a rudimentary head or even no head 
at all. Other organs along the gradients are corre¬ 
spondingly altered according to their level. On the 
other hand, the more active levels of the gradient are 
able to acquire tolerance to, or to recover from less 
extreme effects more rapidly or more completely than 
less active levels. By taking advantage of this fact it 
is possible to produce changes in form and proportion 
m the opposite direction from those due to inhibition. 

In consequence of the differential susceptibility of 
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and tentacles in such forms as the sea anemone, and 
the head in higher animals develop, and other organs 
arise in regular order at different levels of the gradi¬ 
ent. Symmetry is represented by a secondary gradient 
or gradients similar in character, so far as we can 
determine. In the vertebrate animals and man, for 
example, the median dorsal region, that is the region 
of the spinal cord, develops from the most active re¬ 
gion of this gradient. These gradients constitute, so 
to speak, a system of physiological coordinates to 
which all parts of the organism are referable. 

Development of the organism from the egg is a 
process of differentiation along these gradients, com¬ 
plicated by changes in the existing gradients and the 
appearance of new gradients as the axes of particular 
organs. 

For present purposes the questions of chief inter¬ 
est with respect to these gradients are: first, are they 
the foundations of the patterns of axiate organisms 
or are they merely expressions of some underlying 
condition in protoplasm which we have not yet dis¬ 
covered? Second, if they do represent the foundations 
of pattern how do they originate? Are they inherent 
in protoplasms and so a part of their hereditary con¬ 
stitutions or do they arise in relation to environment? 
Present attempts to answer these questions are, of 
course, far from final, but investigation has already 
given us a great mass of highly significant data which 
permit some important conclusions. We may glance 
briefly at some of the more interesting facts. 
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We can alter the rate of living in protoplasms by 
means of many physical and chemical agents, for ex¬ 
ample, temperature, electricity, poisons, etc. If the 
gradients are differences in rate of living it ought to 
be possible to alter and obliterate existing gradients 
and to determine new ones experimentally. Such 
changes should show us whether the gradients are re¬ 
sponsible for the patterns of axiate forms. In the 
earlier stages of development, even among the higher 
animals and in many of the simpler forms throughout 
life, such alteration is possible. We find that the more 
active levels of a gradient are more susceptible than 
less active levels to the more extreme actions of ex¬ 
ternal agents, so that with agents which inhibit proto¬ 
plasmic activity the more active regions are more 
inhibited than the less active. By altering the gradi¬ 
ents in this way in early development we can deter¬ 
mine individuals with small heads, imperfectly devel¬ 
oped brains, with one eye in the median line instead 
of one on each side, and, under more extreme condi¬ 
tions, with only a rudimentary head or even no head 
at all. Other organs along the gradients are corre¬ 
spondingly altered according to their level. On the 
other hand, the more active levels of the gradient are 
able to acquire tolerance to, or to recover from less 
extreme effects more rapidly or more completely than 
less active levels. By taking advantage of this fact it 
is possible to produce changes in form and proportion 
in the opposite direction from those due to inhibition. 

In consequence of the differential susceptibility of 
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different levels of a gradient it is possible by means 
of inhibiting agents to obliterate gradients and when 
they are obliterated we find no indications of polarity 
or symmetry remaining. The physiological axes have 
disappeared and axial differentiation cannot take 
place. Under these conditions organisms which would 
normally develop a polarbilateral structure may re¬ 
main spherical and without any differentiation except 
that of surface and interior. In short, by altering the 
physical or chemical environment of the developing 
individual it is possible to alter the whole pattern to 
such an extent that the resulting individuals differ far 
more from the normal than even widely separated 
species do from each other. Moreover, these altera¬ 
tions are not random occurrences, but can be con¬ 
trolled and predicted to a high degree. 

It seems, then, to be true that we can alter the 
whole pattern of the individual by altering these 
physiological gradients in earlj' stages of develop¬ 
ment but, so far as we know, none of these alterations 
are inherited in the ordinary sense. Jf the patterns of 
axiate organisms originate in differences' in rate rather 
than in kind of living we should not expert such al¬ 
terations to be hereditary since rate of living is hn gen¬ 
eral very directly dependent on environment. 

And finally, it is possible not only to alter and ob¬ 
literate polarity and symmetry, but to determine new 
polarities and symmetries by determining new gradi¬ 
ents in protoplasms, the preexisting gradients being 
either previously obliterated or obliterated by the new 
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ones. In some plants, for example, polarity can be 
determined or preexisting polarity reversed by the 
differential action of light, the region most strongly 
illuminated becoming the apical region. In many 
plants light determines symmetry. In some of the 
simpler animals, in which isolated pieces are able to 
develop into new individuals, such pieces lying on 
the bottom may develop a new gradient in relation 
to their position, the upper free surface becoming the 
most active region and giving rise to the apical end, 
the lower surface in contact with the bottom becoming 
a basal end. The determining factor in such cases is 
probably the difference in supply of oxygen at the 
two ends, aided perhaps by differences in accumula¬ 
tion of waste products. In still other cases the passage 
of an electric current may determine a new gradient 
and so a new polarity. In many of the simpler animals 
a new gradient may be determined merely by the in¬ 
creased activity connected with a local injury, a new 
apical end developing from the injured region. In 
short, experimental investigation shows beyond a 
question that t'he order, the pattern, of the individual 
can be abjured and determined by environmental con¬ 
ditions, in the simpler organisms throughout life and 
im early developmental stages even in the higher ani¬ 
mals. The early stages of the mammals and man are 
not directly accessible to experiment, but various 
forms of human and other mammalian monsters are 
of exactly the same sorts as those resulting from ex¬ 
periment in the lower animals and indicate that at 
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least a considerable degree of modification of pattern 
is possible even in these forms. 

Physiological Control. The full significance of 
the fact that all living things are irritable or excitable 
seems not to have been recognized by many biologists. 
Even the physiologists have paid comparatively little 
attention to excitation except in nerve and muscle. 
Actually, however, excitation and its transmission are 
not limited in their significance to nerve and muscle 
but play a more fundamental role in life. An excited 
region exercises some degree of control over regions 
about it in that it determines their excitation, and in 
the absence of nerves or other specialized conducting 
organs the degree of excitation induced and the de¬ 
gree of control decrease with increasing distance from 
such a region. Such a process then gives rise to a gra¬ 
dient in activity in which the most active region exer¬ 
cises a certain degree of physiological control over 
other regions within a certain distance. Such a gra¬ 
dient may be of only momentary duration, but fre¬ 
quently repeated or continued activity of the excited 
region may bring about changes in the protoplasm 
which give rise to a persistent gradient. We also find 
that external energies of the same kinds which bring 
about excitation, but less intense and continued for a 
long time, may establish a region of high activity 
which persists in the protoplasm concerned even after 
the external action has ceased and that such a region 
determines a gradient. In fact, any environmental 
differential which determines differences in rate of 
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living in different regions will apparently serve, if 
sufficient in degree and long enough continued to de¬ 
termine a gradient and an axis in protoplasm, particu- 
larly if preexisting gradients are decreased or obliter¬ 
ated. In all such cases the most active region exercises 
a certain degree of control or dominance, apparently 
by means of transmitted effects of its activity. The es¬ 
sential feature in the determination of a new gradient 
is the establishment of a region of sufficiently high ac¬ 
tivity. This region, once established, determines a 
gradient. Similar gradients may be produced in a par¬ 
ticular protoplasm by various external factors, because 
when once the active region is established the consti¬ 
tution of the protoplasm determines the final form of 
the gradient, its slope, length, etc. 

This dominance of a more active over less active 
regions apparently is the starting point of all physio¬ 
logical control of the nervous type, but it is more than 
that. The gradients may arise without preexisting 
differentiation, but they become the basis of orderly 
differentiation along the so-called axes and the dom¬ 
inance and subordination determined by the gradient 
are essential factors in such development. It is evi¬ 
dent that the different conditions which arise at dif¬ 
ferent levels of a gradient determine the appearance 
of different organs, for we find that by altering the 
gradients experimentally the positions of particular 
organs can be altered in definite ways. 

We find many evidences of dominance and subor¬ 
dination even in early development, before differen- 
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tiation of particular organs has taken place. In plants 
throughout life the growing tip, which arises from 
the most active region of the axis, dominates the parts 
below it and other active regions in the plant body 
exercise a similar local dominance. In the simpler ani¬ 
mals this dominance determines the levels at which 
particular organs arise and in animals which divide 
or bud it determines where the division shall occur or 
the bud arise. In the early stages of development the 
range of this dominance may be very short because 
the protoplasm does not transmit the effects very 
well, but, as development proceeds, it may extend be¬ 
cause of the differentiation of better transmitting 
paths and in the higher animals it may become unlim¬ 
ited by distance because the nerve fiber can transmit 
excitation to an indefinite distance. 

In organisms which develop a head the brain is the 
first part of the head to develop and it arises from 
the most active region of the body. The more pos¬ 
terior parts of the central nervous system develop 
from the most active region at each body level. The 
central nervous system, then, appears to be the most 
direct structural expression of the gradients in differ¬ 
entiation. Since the gradients originate in quantitative 
differences in activity and in the transmission of ef¬ 
fects from more active to less active regions, the de¬ 
velopment from them of the central nervous system 
which is the chief organ of this kind of control ap¬ 
pears as a necessary consequence of their nature. 
According to this conception, there is physiological 
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continuity, but of course with very great complication, 
from the dominance of the most active region in a 
single cell or cell mass to the complex, shifting dom¬ 
inance in the nervous system. 

Only so far as the differentiation of different or¬ 
gans with different metabolic processes takes place 
does the other sort of control, that is, chemical or 
transportative control, become possible. Transporta- 
tive control may become exceedingly complex and 
play a very important part in life, as it does in the 
higher animals and man in the form of internal secre¬ 
tions, hormones, etc., but it evidently cannot account 
for the beginnings of differentiation. These, so far 
as we can determine, result either from a direct ac¬ 
tion of the environment on the protoplasm, as in the 
simple surface-interior pattern, or from the reaction 
to environment of the protoplasm by increased activ¬ 
ity and the transmission of such activity. 

If this view is correct, physiological unity and 
order, except for the directly determined surface- 
interior pattern, originate in the gradients and, at 
least under experimental conditions, these gradients 
are determined by the action of environmental fac¬ 
tors on the protoplasms concerned. Under such con¬ 
ditions the resulting individual as an integration is 
the result of reaction between protoplasm and envi¬ 
ronment. We have now to inquire whether, or to what 
extent, this is the case in nature. 

The Origin of Pattern and Integration in Nature. 
The data of experiment with which we have been con- 
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cerned appear at first glance to contrast very sharply 
with the data of observation in nature. We have seen 
that under experimental conditions the patterns of 
organisms may be very greatly altered, that preexist¬ 
ing polarities and symmetries may be obliterated and 
new axes and integrations determined. I n natu re, on 
the other hand, the great majority of the individuals 
of a species are very similar as regards their general 
pattern, even though they live in environments which 
are not uniform. How can these contrasting and ap¬ 
parently conflicting facts be reconciled? 

The solution of this apparent conflict between ex¬ 
periment and observation is to be found, at least in 
part, in what we may call the standardization of en¬ 
vironment for the species and particularly for the 
stages of development. Each species lives naturally 
within a certain range of environmental conditions 
and to variations exceeding that range individuals 
usually react by attempts to escape, or if they do not 
escape, they do not thrive, often do not reproduce 
and may die. In the simpler organisms development 
usually takes place under much the same environ¬ 
mental range as that to which the mature organism 
is subjected. For example, in such organisms eggs or 
other reproductive bodies may be formed at any 
time and develop in the environment in which the 
parent lives. But more commonly the developmental 
range of environment is narrower than that of life, 
particularly among the higher forms. For example, 
reproductive cells may be given off only under cer- 
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tain external conditions, perhaps only within a cer¬ 
tain temperature range, or eggs may be deposited 
only in certain places and may be inclosed in shells 
or surrounded by jelly or even cared for by the 
parent in one way or another. In the mammals and 
man the highest degree of standardization of de¬ 
velopmental environment is attained by development 
up to an advanced stage within the parent body at 
an almost constant temperature and with a highly 
standardized nutrition supplied through the body 
fluids of the parent. Provided the hereditary consti¬ 
tutions of the protoplasms do not differ greatly, 

; natural developmental environment must give rise to 
individuals which are very much alike in their gen¬ 
eral pattern. What we call the normal represents a 
certain, relatively narrow range of protoplasmic con¬ 
stitution undergoing development and living in a 
certain, relatively narrow range of environment. In 
any particular case the individual represents only a 
small part of the hereditary possibilities of its pro¬ 
toplasm for these include not only the so-called 
normal, but all the variations possible under experi¬ 
mental, as well as normal conditions. According 
to this point of view the statement that a character¬ 
istic is hereditary or determined by heredity and 
not by environment means merely that it develops 
within a certain range of environment. No character¬ 
istic is determined solely by heredity or solely by 
environment. 

The question of greatest present interest in this 
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connection is the question whether the gradient 
pattern and the resulting integration arise anew in 
each generation and, if so, how the developmental 
environment is concerned in their origin. In other 
words, do the unity and order of the individual 
originate anew in every generation or are they hered¬ 
itary, that is, independent of the natural range of 
environment. Our knowledge along these lines is 
very incomplete, in part because the environmental 
factors which may be concerned are largely intraindi¬ 
vidual factors, such, for example, as the environment 
of the egg in the ovary. 

In some of the plants polarity is apparently de¬ 
termined by light in nature, in various others po¬ 
larity is apparently determined in the ovary, or in 
early development and light may determine sym¬ 
metry. In many animals the polarity of the egg is 
apparently determined by the difference in condition 
between the free and the attached end of the egg cell 
in the ovary, a difference perhaps in oxygen supply. 
In some cases symmetry appears to be determined 
by conditions associated with the fertilization of the 
egg or with early development. So far as such en¬ 
vironmental factors are within the parent organism, 
or definite in character, we may expect to find their 
results similar for different reproductive cells, for the 
conditions determining these results, that is, polarity 
and symmetry, are a part of the standardized de¬ 
velopmental environment. Moreover, when an active 
region or a differential in activity is once established, 
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the constitution of the protoplasm concerned will 
determine the course of its further development and 
its fate. Consequently similar gradients may result 
from different environmental actions, the external 
factor serving merely to initiate the physiological 
processes which determine the final character of the 
gradient. In many cases, however, polarity or sym¬ 
metry or both may persist through a reproductive 
process so that they are inherited by the resulting in¬ 
dividual. In many cases of fission in the simpler ani¬ 
mals and in the reconstitution into new individuals of 
pieces cut from the bodies of various organisms polar¬ 
ity and symmetry usually persist from the parent 
body to the new individual. The piece which forms 
the new individual is simply a part of the polar gradi¬ 
ent and possesses the symmetry gradient. Its pattern 
is in large part ready made. It is possible that a simi¬ 
lar persistence or inheritance of gradients from earlier 
cell generations may occur in the eggs of some or¬ 
ganisms, but if this is the case it obviously does not 
constitute inheritance of acquired characters in the 
Lamarckian sense. But whether individual pattern 
does or does not persist from generation to genera¬ 
tion in a particular case, we have at present no reason 
to believe that it is inherent in protoplasms or that it 
can originate independently of environment. 

The Individual as a Behavior Pattern. The facts 
at which we have glanced briefly indicate very clearly 
that the beginnings of the unity and order character¬ 
istic of living things, whether they consist in the 
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simple surface-interior pattern or in polarity and 
symmetry with the associated dominance and subor¬ 
dination of parts, are to be found, not in the pro¬ 
toplasm alone, but in its reaction to the world about it. 
The individual represents primarily a reaction pat¬ 
tern in a protoplasm of a certain constitution and the 
kind of individual which develops in a particular case 
depends not only upon the gradient pattern but upon 
the constitution of the protoplasm in which it occurs. 
In one kind of protoplasm, for example, the most ac¬ 
tive region gives rise to a circle of tentacles and a 
mouth, in another it develops into a head, in still an¬ 
other into a growing tip. 

If it is true that the individual originates as a re¬ 
action of protoplasm to environment it may be said 
to represent the most general behavior pattern of the 
protoplasm from which it arises. When we speak of 
behavior in men and animals we commonly have 
reference to the neuromotor activities which the de¬ 
veloped individual performs in reaction to its en¬ 
vironment. Nevertheless, we recognize that these 
activities, though they are the most conspicuous re¬ 
actions of the organism to environment, are actually 
only a small part of behavior. The growth reactions 
of plants to light, gravity, etc., are of course as truly 
behavior as the motor reactions of animals and man 
and the developmental reactions are likewise behav¬ 
ior. The character of the reaction, of the behavior, in 
any given case depends on the behavior mechanisms 
which are present. The cell or cell mass without 
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special nervous or motor organs behaves in a very dif¬ 
ferent way from the bird or the dog. But according to 
the conception which we have been considering, there 
is continuity from the most general forms of proto¬ 
plasmic behavior, such as give rise to individual pat¬ 
tern, and its highest development in intelligent 
neuromotor behavior. The surface-interior and polar- 
symmetrical pattern of the individual represent the 
effects on protoplasm of its most general reactions to 
environment and these patterns under normal condi¬ 
tions become the basis of all further behavior. 

Surface-interior pattern in its simplest forms rep¬ 
resents a reaction directly dependent on environment 
for its persistence, but the axial gradient in its sim¬ 
plest form is a more or less persistent record of be¬ 
havior in the protoplasm. Such a protoplasmic record 
is what Hering and others would call a protoplasmic 
memory. The protoplasm preserves a memory of 
what has happened to it and this memory is in the 
form of a gradient in protoplasmic activity and con¬ 
dition. Like other memories, this one influences the 
subsequent behavior of the protoplasm possessing it, 
in other words, the gradient becomes the basis of or¬ 
derly axiate development and relation of parts and 
this represents a new form of behavior which was im¬ 
possible in the absence of the gradient. Each step in 
development leaves its record in the form of struc¬ 
ture or altered chemical activity or both and each such 
record becomes a factor in determining the further 
behavior. As local differences increase, developmen- 
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tal behavior becomes more and more the reaction of 
regions or parts to intraindividual environment. 

The possibility of such protoplasmic memory dif¬ 
fers with the constitution of protoplasm. The proto¬ 
plasms of some of the simpler organisms apparently 
cannot retain a gradient record for any great length 
of time and that is one reason why they remain sim¬ 
ple. In amoeba, for example, the pseudopod repre¬ 
sents a temporary gradient but it soon disappears and 
gives place to another. Amoeba protoplasm has a poor 
memory for gradients; if it had a better one it would 
not be an amoeba. In some other unicellular forms a 
gradient once established persists even through divi¬ 
sion, though in such cases the motor activity of the 
individual may play a part in maintaining it, for these 
animals move with the anterior end in advance. 

We may say then that the protoplasm which has 
acquired a persistent gradient has had a definite ex¬ 
perience and has learned something and what it has 
learned modifies all its later behavior. It may be ob¬ 
jected that to call relatively simple physiological 
processes memory and experience does not help us in 
any way to understand them. This may be true in a 
certain sense, but may it not help us to throw some 
light on the problems of memory and learning and 
the individual in general. If the organism is a 
physicochemical system, the more complex forms of 
behavior do not arise out of nothing, but have their 
physiological basis in the more general forms of pro¬ 
toplasmic reaction. If we can trace or even indicate 
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the probability of continuity from the most general 
reactions, the beginnings of organismic integration in 
. protoplasm, to the most highly developed forms of 
behavior which represent the most complete integra¬ 
tions, surely something is gained. And it appears that 
we can do exactly this. There is no break, no discon¬ 
tinuity from the simple gradient through the various 
processes of integration. In fact, the gradient repre¬ 
sents a general sort of protoplasmic record of be¬ 
havior which is apparently important not only in the 
physiological axes of the body, but in the nervous sys¬ 
tem itself and even in the higher development of 
neuromotor behavior. The physiological foundations 
of all behavior of living things are to be sought in 
the general and primitive reactions which constitute 
the beginnings of individual unity and order. 

Physiological dominance in the gradient is evi¬ 
dently the general physiological basis on which nerv¬ 
ous control has developed and in all forms in which a 
central nervous system is distinguishable, it develops 
from the most active regions of the chief gradients of 
the body and the brain develops from the most active 
region of all. Moreover, except in some of the sim¬ 
pler forms and some early developmental stages in 
which transmission of excitation occurs without visi¬ 
ble nervous structure, the nervous system develops 
before other organs, the brain region in general first 
of all and the first nerve fibers to arise grow down the 
gradients. In short, function and integration of the 
nervous type, that is, by transmission of physiological 
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change, as well as the differentiation of nervous struc¬ 
ture appear to be the primary expressions of the chief 
body gradients. If nervous function represents a new 
kind of integration superimposed on an order of 
some other sort, as some physiologists seem to believe, 
it is difficult to account for the early appearance of the 
nervous system and for the existence of transmissive 
control, even in the absence of distinguishable nerv¬ 
ous structure. But if nervous function and structure 
represent merely a further development of the pri¬ 
mary factors in individual order and integration, its 
early appearance is exactly what we should expect. 

As development progresses, complication in the 
gradients may take place throughout the body in va¬ 
rious ways which cannot be discussed here and which 
are only imperfectly known. The evidence at hand 
indicates that such complication is greatest in the 
nervous system, that new gradients arise locally in 
the nervous system in reaction to local conditions of 
excitation, that such complication takes place in an 
orderly way and that it is an essential factor in the 
complexity of nervous structure and behavior in the 
higher forms. 

To sum up: according to this view, the beginnings 
of unity and order in living things are not inherent 
in protoplasms but are reactions to the external world, 
which may leave records in the protoplasm. They 
represent the beginnings of organismic behavior and 
the foundations of all the more highly specialized 
forms of behavior. They make the organism a whole 
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and provide the basis for physiological control. 
Viewed in this light the individual organism seems 
perhaps a little less mysterious, a little less in need 
of an entelechy, an elan vital , or something of that 
character to keep it in order. When we fully realize 
that living things are not closed systems but that each 
of them represents the behavior of a particular proto¬ 
plasm in reaction to a particular environment and in¬ 
fluenced by the records of past behavior, some of our 
past difficulties disappear and we have a point of at¬ 
tack for investigation of living things which has al¬ 
ready proved itself fruitful in many ways and which 
promises much in the future. 



II 


ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 

K. KOFFKA 
UNIVERSITY OF GIESSEN 

The concept of the unconscious plays a fundamen¬ 
tal part in many psychological systems, although as 
its very name indicates it is defined more by what it is 
not than by what it is. And yet, the unconscious as a 
systematic concept is not synonymous with the non- 
conscious. Rather does the existence of an unconscious 
presuppose the existence, potential or actual, of a con¬ 
scious. The movements of a stone are not called un¬ 
conscious, whereas those of an amoeba might be. The 
unconscious then is something which is not yet or no 
more conscious, but which may become conscious. 
Why do we call this something unconscious? Because 
we think of it as part of mind, not of matter. It is a 
current view to consider consciousness as the main 
characteristic of the mind. Therefore, when one 
'found it necessary to go beyond consciousness in the 
description and explanation of mind, one imagined 
the non-conscious parts of mind to be fundamentally 
alike to the conscious ones, fundamentally alike, that 
is, in all its aspects or properties with the exception of 
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being conscious. Consequently the so-called elements 
of mind were thought to exist in two forms, the con¬ 
scious and the unconscious. 

As by the very definition unconscious mental 
events cannot be directly observed, their introduction 
into the system must rest on indirect evidence. In 
other words we are dealing not with descriptive but 
with explanatory terms. Let us make a cursory survey 
of the facts which they are intended to explain. Men¬ 
tal life appears to a certain degree consistent, later 
stages depending upon earlier ones. But there is no 
closed chain of conscious events. Were mind identical 
with consciousness, no mental continuity would exist. 
Furthermore, continuity where it occurs would be un¬ 
intelligible, because it is as a rule impossible to ex¬ 
plain the state of the mind at a given moment from 
a knowledge of the conscious state at the preceding 
moment. Therefore the gaps had to be filled with 
■ \other mental states, the unconscious ones. 

Two groups of data have influenced the selection 
of these unconscious events. For the traditional school 
of associationism the facts of memory were in the 
centre of interest, for the psychoanalytic school the 
facts of conative or, to use McDougall’s term, hormic 
behavior. 

i. I see a certain person today; tomorrow I shall 
be able to think of him, to have an image of him. 
Clearly there must be a causal connection between 
the two events, and inasmuch as a causal connection 
implies temporal continuity, the idea of that person 




was supposed to have existed even while it was not 
conscious. Thus the unconscious ideas were intro¬ 
duced, and the process of becoming conscious and un¬ 
conscious, of ideas rising above or falling below the 
threshold of consciousness. According to this view the 
unconscious is typically substantial and static. A men¬ 
tal event appears very much like a thing which can be 
in different places, comparable to a submarine which 
can float on the surface of the sea or dive below it, 
always remaining the same submarine. 

This type of psychology may appear utterly an¬ 
tiquated. More modern psychology uses, so it seems, 
quite different principles in explaining the adduced 
facts. It has relinquished the attempt to give a psy¬ 
chological explanation in favor of a physiological 
theory. I am not quite sure that this is universally 
true. It seems to me that at least in the psychoana¬ 
lytic systems, which certainly are centered round the 
unconscious wish rather than the unconscious idea, 
similar concepts are still alive . 1 And that the more 
orthodox psychology though repudiating the uncon¬ 
scious ideas has retained much of their import by the 
introduction of the unnoticed though conscious ideas. 
But even if the statement were true, the usual physi¬ 
ological hypotheses are in substance not so different 
from the theory of the unconscious so far discussed. 
If a sensation leaves behind a physiological trace 
which bears a univocal relation to this idea, so that 

1 Cf. W. II. R. Rivers, Instinct and the Unconscious , Cambridge, 
1920, p. 36. 








each trace can only rearouse one idea — though with 
different degrees of clearness, completeness, etc. — 
then the principle of explanation is the same: some 
substance survives, only is this substance now uncon¬ 
scious in the strict sense of non-conscious. This differ¬ 
ence, however, is important only if the difference be- 

> tween mind and matter is a difference of material. 
But would the behavior of playing-cards in a pack 
which is being shuffled become more M mental,” if 
each individual card had its consciousness, or would 
the behavior of a champion chess player appear less 
mental, if we could explain it in purely physiological 
terms? If we introduce the concept of the unconscious 
to explain the effects of memory, does not everything 
depend upon the dynamic rather than the material 
aspect of this unconscious? How it works seems ever 
so much more important than what works, 2 and there¬ 
fore this modern substitute for the unconscious is not 
necessarily an advance over the older doctrine.. 

2. The unconscious ideas or their physiological 
substitutes serve to explain the what of experience, 
why it is such and no other, whereas the unconscious 
wish, the pivotal concept of the psychoanalytical 
schools is used to explain also the that of experience 
and of behavior in general. The data on which these 
systems are built are so familiar as to require no spe¬ 
cial mention. The approach, however, is dynamic. In¬ 
stincts are thought of as springs of action, they are 

2 Cf. M. Wertheimer, “ Ueber Gestalttheorie,” Symposium , i: 
19-20 (1925) of the separate edition. 
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supposed to set the organism going. Just so, desires, 
conscious and repressed, are forces coercing the or¬ 
ganism into all sorts of actions. 

Here then we are dealing with an essentially differ¬ 
ent concept. No longer is the unconscious conceived 
as a sum of static elements, but as sources of energy 
capable of doing work, comparable to steam com¬ 
pressed in a receptacle and breaking through where- 
ever there is a leakage. 

In what sense is the term unconscious applied to 
these mental realities? 3 Again, unconscious is not in¬ 
tended to mean the same as n on-conscious; again, the 
unconscious is thought to resemble the conscious. The 
unconscious wish is just like a conscious wish except 
that it is not conscious. This betrays the same bias; the 
mind is specifically conscious, therefore everything 
mental must be thought of in terms of consciousness, 
even if it be not conscious itself. 4 

3 Mr. C. D. Broad in his very elaborate and elegant discussion 
has pointed out several different senses and has shown that in no one 
does it correspond to the unconscious ideas. These unconscious wishes 
are for Mr. Broad not literally unconscious, being either literally 
conscious or strictly non-conscious. But Mr. Broad defends a certain 
concept of the literally unconscious which, though it does great 
credit to his logical acumen, does not possess any explanatory sig¬ 
nificance. Cf. The Mind and its Place in Nature , New York, 1925, 
chapter VIII. 

4 When Freud asserts <c that the psychic processes are in them¬ 
selves unconscious, and that those which are conscious are merely 
isolated acts and parts of the total psychic life,” and when he warns 
against the customary identification of the psychic and the conscious, 
he still seems to me to succumb to the same prejudice; the uncon¬ 
scious as he constructs it is but a replica of consciousness. Cf. A Gen¬ 
eral Introduction to Psychoanalysis, transl. by Stanley Hall, New 
York, 1920, p. 7. 
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To summarize: for traditional psychology the un¬ 
conscious, if accepted, was a storehouse of static ideas 
.coupled together in a very complex way, for the psy¬ 
choanalyst a storehouse of reactions and tendencies 
and of such ideas as are associated therewith. 0 

These concepts of the unconscious were the out¬ 
come of the prevailing views of the conscious. These 
views have undergone radical changes since the be¬ 
ginning of this century and particularly during the 
last fifteen years. The new insight into the nature or 
structure of the conscious cannot but involve a rein¬ 
terpretation of those facts which have served as a 
basis for the formation of the concept of the uncon¬ 
scious. It is our main task to point out some of the 
main features of this reinterpretation. For that pur¬ 
pose we_shall.£all.unconscious all those organic ..fac¬ 
tors in behavior which are not conscious. 

At the outset we must draw a fundamental distinc¬ 
tion: in each reaction we have to distinguish the actual 
process from the conditions upon which it depends. 
The process may be an explicit or implicit movement, 
a gland secretion, a perception, an image, a thought, 
an emotion. The conditions are partly external, im¬ 
posed by the environment, partly internal, contained 
in the reacting organism. For our purposes we may 
leave the external conditions aside and concentrate on 
the internal ones. For the outer conditions are 
neither conscious nor unconscious. 

The internal conditions may be processes them- 

5 Thus Rivers of. cit. y p. 36#, 
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selves. My reaction to music, e.g., will be different 
when I am writing an important letter from what it 
would be, if I were dancing. Thus the processes of 
writing and dancing are conditions of my reactions. 
But it is equally clear that not all internal conditions 
are processes. Alterations of the optic sector in the 
nervous system, for instance, produce changes in the 
visual processes. In short, the anatomico-physiologi- 
cal structure of the nervous system is a permanent 
condition for all behavior processes. Much confusion 
has arisen from the fact that in cases not quite so per¬ 
spicuous as the last this simple and banal truth has not 
been clearly recognized. 

As an example I choose the successive comparison. 
We hear two telephone clicks in succession and are 
able to compare them with regard to their intensity. 
Psychological theory of this behavior started from 
the two acoustic processes, the so-called noise-sensa¬ 
tions, and added a third process, comparison, which 
naturally presupposed the two other ones. Therefore 
the original assumption was that in each case of suc¬ 
cessive comparison we compare a present sensation 
with an also present image of the past sensation. But 
unbiased observation has long ago disproved such an 
explanation. It is not true that we must have an image 
in order to perform an act of successive comparison. 
Furthermore, the act of comparison does not always 
succeed to the second sensation, rather may the sec¬ 
ond click enter consciousness with the immediate 
character of being either stronger or weaker than the 
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first (or of equal intensity), as Schumann, Brunswig, 
Pikler were the first to discover. This indicates that 
at the moment of comparison there exist not three 
processes, the image of the first click, the sensation of 
the second, and the act of comparing the two, but only 
one process, consisting in the particular appearance of 
the second click. And yet, the first must have some¬ 
thing to do with it. The first noise, or its after-effect, 
> N is a condition for the process by which the second 
noise emerges with its character, its gradient, of 
“ rise ” or “ fall.” How can it be such, if it is not 
itself a process corresponding to a conscious or uncon¬ 
scious image? To answer this question we must first 
ask with Kohler, from whom I take this whole argu¬ 
ment, 0 what is the action of the organism when it re- 
\ sponds to the two noise-stimuli? Certainly not, as was 
) previously supposed, simply the two sensation-proc¬ 
esses. For each sensory response to an external stim¬ 
ulus is a process in the nervous system changing the 
existing state of the system until it is in equilibrium 
with the force impinging upon the sense-organ. 
Therefore, when a second stimulus strikes the sense- 
surface right after the first has stopped, the organism 
must change its nrespnt stnt-p whi,~K ime on 


\\. 
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must change its present state, which' was an equilib¬ 
rium with the first stimulus, into a new state, which 
will be an equilibrium with the second stimulus, and 
in order to do this must pass continually through all 
the stages intermediate between the initial and final 
states. Thus the effect of the second stimulus is de- 

G Cf. Psyc/iologisc/ie Forsc/iung , 4: 12ft. (1923). 
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pen dent up on the., effect of the first, the direction of 
the process of change is a direct function of the rela¬ 
tion between the two levels of equilibrium. 

Here it is important to note the following fact. 
With the cessation of a stimulus the corresponding 
neural process stops after a time of latency which is 
in the case of sound extremely short. But although 
the 'process has ceased to exist, the state of the or¬ 
ganism which it has produced, the particular concen¬ 
tration of reacting substances in the concerned parts 
of the brain, does still persist, and although it will 
gradually be transformed towards the normal state, 
this process of abolition, which is not a psychophysi¬ 
cal process, will last a long time owing to the slow rate 
of diffusion characteristic of the colloidal substances 
involved. The initial stage, then, which, as we found, 
determined the direction of the second process, does 
so not as a process but as the precipitate of a process. 
It is a non-process condition. 

Therefore everything remains essentially the same, 
if the second click follows upon the first not immedi¬ 
ately but after not too long an interval. Then at the 
moment of the second stimulus the level of the first 
will exist in a somewhat changed state, but otherwise 
just as before this slightly altered level will be the 
starting point for the process of reequilibration and 
thereby determine the direction of this process. 

This theory is in perfect harmony with the ob¬ 
served facts. By deriving the main feature of the 
comparison from a non-process condition it dispenses 
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with the arbitrarily assumed processes of conscious or 
unconscious images. 7 

Our non-process conditions correspond to the 
cc traces ” in traditional mechanistic psychology, but 
in several respects they are essentially different from 
them. First of all, whereas each alleged trace can re¬ 
arouse one sensation only and exerts therefore a well 
defined and narrowly limited influence, our non¬ 
process conditions stand in no such simple relations to 
their effects} for the total effects, the psychophysical 
processes, are always functions of a great number of 
variables of which each non-process condition is but 
one. And the function of a number of variables is not 
the same as the sum of the single effects of a number 
of different causes. Thus in our example the level re¬ 
maining from the first click will cause an upward or 
a downward gradient in the process of reequilibration 
or a process without any gradient according to the 
level which is required by the second click. 

In a similar way my knowledge that I still have a 
hundred dollars in my bank account may make me en¬ 
ter a hatter’s shop and buy a particularly fine hat and 
at the same time will drive me away from the tempta¬ 
tion of an exhibition of the latest models of a smart 
motor car. The old psychology would say: but surely, 
in this case the traces corresponding to your knowl¬ 
edge about your balance sheet arouse in either case 
the images, verbal or other, of the exact amount, and 

7 I must omit the confirmation which Kohler has produced for 
this theory by investigating certain so-called errors of judgment. 
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it is this image which determines your reaction. But 
in most cases this explanation will not fit the actual 
event. When I look at the hat, I shall remember that 
I still have quite a good deal of money at my disposal, 
when I see the motor car, I know at once that my 
bank account is 'practically exhausted. In so far this 
case is quite similar to the one investigated by Kohler; 
we have a gradient-effect depending upon a stimulus 
and a non-process condition, not the simple reproduc¬ 
tion of one and the same image by one trace. Perhaps 
you are growing impatient by now. You will ask: in 
how far is this Gestalt-Psychology? By which ques¬ 
tion you mean: your explanations so far seem fairly 
plausible, but what new and original idea is contained 
in them which had the power to produce something of 
a revolution in psychology and initiate a period of 
new and vigorous research? My answer is compara¬ 
tively easy now — as much as any short answer to so 
very general a question can be easy and exhaustive — : 
Compare the two rival theories for the successive 
comparison on their purely descriptive phenomeno¬ 
logical side. The old theory started with the two sepa¬ 
rate sensations and was then forced to add a third 
factor to account for the comparison. In our new hy¬ 
pothesis we had the first perceptive datum and then 
an experience which, though not actually containing 
the first, was psychologically not independent of it and 
contained in itself the result of the comparison so that 
no extra factor had to be added. If the interval be¬ 
tween our two clicks is short enough, the experience 
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is simpler still. Then we hear a metre, iambic or tro¬ 
chaic, i.e., we have a thoroughly unified experience 
which is not analyzable into two noise sensations and 
something else. Let us compare the two following 
cases: we sound, each time with the same short inter¬ 
val, two pairs of beats; the first beats of each pair 
being of equal intensity, while in the first pair the 
second beat is of smaller, in the second pair of greater 
intensity than the firstand In this case the 
two clicks corresponding to the equal stimuli will 
appear in immediate experience radically different. 
In the trochaic pair the first sound will be the “ main 
event,” the “ leader,” the “ backbone ” of the expe¬ 
rience, the second a subsidiary event, subservient to 
the first, dropping from it. In the iambic pair the re¬ 
lation will be reversed. The first, although corre¬ 
sponding to the same stimulus, is now the subservient, 
leading up to the second, and the second brings the 
climax, the completion. The two experiences corre¬ 
sponding to the two equal stimuli are, then, totally 
different in essential respects and, I venture to say, 
not quite alike in any respect, and this not after the 
fact, after some higher mental function has taken 
hold of the sensations and integrated them, but right 
in the fact. 

Hence it is a scientifically false statement that a 
noise is always a noise and nothing else. Rather is the 
character of a noise a function of its position in a 
specific whole-process, so that a noise which becomes 
the first beat in an iambus will thereby be different 
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from a noise which becomes the first beat in a trochee. 
And that, eventually, means: iambus and trochee are 
psychologically real units; the metre is prior to the 
beats and not vice versa, because it is the metre that 
determines the character of the beats composing it. 8 
Such units are called Gestalten , and inasmuch as the 
introduction of these units as 'primary realities into 
the system of psychology was the fundamental de¬ 
parture from traditional thinking the theory which 
goes far beyond those simple units is called Gestalt- 
theory. Perhaps its main aspect can be briefly ex¬ 
pressed by saying: whereas in traditional psychology 
and science in general the parts are awarded priority 
over the wholes, are thought to be more real than 
they or even the only real constituents of the Uni¬ 
verse, Gestalt-theory reverses this axiom; wherever 
parts appear, primary reality is possessed by the 
wholes whose parts they are. What is real in a melody 
is not the sum of the individual tones, but primarily 
the melody itself with its dynamic expressive char¬ 
acter, and the tones as members of this struc¬ 
ture are very different entities from isolated tones 
studied for systematic purposes in a psychological 
laboratory. 

We can return now to our discussion of the uncon¬ 
scious and derive another trait which distinguishes our 
non-process conditions from the traces of traditional 


8 Of course the single stimuli determine in our case whether the 
metre will be iambic or trochaic. But our point is: the two stimuli 
determine one metre and not two sensations. 
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theory. The unit processes, the Gestalten which very 
briefly I have tried to describe leave traces which are 
themselves coherent units. The remnants of Gestal¬ 
ten will still be Gestalten, when they are no longer 
processes. This introduces a very momentous gener¬ 
alization of the Gestalt-concept. For, if the remnants, 
which are physiological facts, are Gestalten, then the 
physiological correlates of the conscious processes 
must have been physiological Gestalten. Thus the 
concept of Gestalt is by necessity transferred to the 
\ realm of non-conscious nature. The justification for 
this generalization has been given by Professor 
Kohler and must be omitted here. We must return to 
the Gestalt-traces. Do we know anything about them? 
Several years ago Dr. Wulf undertook the following 
investigation. 0 He showed to several observers a 
number of very simple geometrical figures and asked 
them to draw these figures afterwards from memory, 
the first drawing being made immediately after the 
presentation, the second twenty-four hours later, 
the third after a week and possibly a fourth several 
weeks later. The comparison of the successive repro¬ 
ductions of one and the same figure revealed some 
significant facts. Not only was each later drawing dif¬ 
ferent from the preceding one, but the direction of 
this difference remained constant through time; pe¬ 
culiarities of the figures were either reduced or en¬ 
hanced. A slightly broken line, for example, became 
after a while in the drawings either a straight line or 

9 Cf. Psychologische Forschutigj i: 333ff. (1922). 
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a pronounced angle. I speak of levelling in the first 
case, of emphasizing in the second. These two proc¬ 
esses appeared under two different forms. These 
changes either assimilated the figures to standard¬ 
ized forms, or they took place independently of 
such standardization, in which case I shall speak 
of structural changes. These changes indicate that 
the traces which enabled the observers to produce 
their drawings have become altered with the lapse 
of time. Not only did they grow weaker, corre¬ 
sponding to the degree of forgetting, they also un¬ 
derwent changes of shape. This can only have one 
meaning; these traces were not stable units. Instead, 
stresses existed in their interior which gradually 
transformed them towards more stable shapes. In the 
structural changes these stresses and the changes / 
which they produce originate from the particular 
shape of the figure. We know from other sources that 
different figures possess different degrees of stability 
and thereby specific tendencies for change, and the 
other sources of information tally well with the re¬ 
sults of Dr. Wulf. In the case of standardization we 
have to consider another factor. The direction of the 
change at least is no longer determined by the shape 
of the figure alone but also by the relations of these 
figures, or rather their traces, to other preexisting 
traces. 10 The many errors of memory which become 
most manifest in the witness box or in the spreading 

10 The two points of view are not entirely alien to each other, 
the standardized form being, as a rule, a particularly stable one. 
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N of grotesque rumors are other cases of our general 
law. 

Our main result so far is this: these traces, far from 
being the static structural changes assumed by the 
older theory, are unitary systems with stresses which 
obtain in their interior and which may also exist be¬ 
tween one such unit and older systems of units. Fol¬ 
lowing up the second alternative for a while we gain 
an important insight into the working of the. uncon¬ 
scious. A unit which is at the time more or less isolated 
may through the prevailing conditions come into con¬ 
tact with other units, thereby producing a new trace- 
unit which will give rise to a new process . I shall se¬ 
lect an example from one of Wertheimer’s articles. 11 
A lawyer is hunting for a certain paper pertaining to a 
certain case, A. He knows that while destroying every¬ 
thing pertaining to another case, B, he has kept the 
material for case A. And yet he does not succeed in 
finding the required document. When all of a sudden 
he remembers that the receipt which he is searching 
for and which belonged to case A did also play a part 
in case B. This idea comes like a flash of lightning. 
Does this not prove that under the stress of the mo¬ 
ment the two systems which had been more or less 
isolated from each other have come into connection? 
We all know the difference between dead knowledge 
which is carried as limbo and the living knowledge 
which appears at the right moment when it is needed , 


11 Ueber Schlussprozesse bn froduktiven Denken . Drei Abhand- 
lungen zur Gestalttheoric , Erlangen, p. 173 (1925). 
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although there exists no previous connection between 
the present occasion and the revived and utilized 
knowledge. Associationism by substituting blind exis¬ 
tential for intrinsic meaningful connections has com¬ 
pletely obscured this issue and retarded progress. 

Let us warn against a misunderstanding. By ascrib¬ 
ing some progress of thought to the establishment of 
a dynamic relation between previously isolated trace- 
systems we do not mean that such progress consists 
simply in combining the ideas corresponding to each 
of the separate systems. “ Creative imagination can 
invent nothing new whatsoever, it can only put to¬ 
gether certain details normally alien to one another 5 ” 
thus says Freud 12 and this is the very view against 
which we are protesting. In the first place, the new 
enlarged trace-system is not the sum of the part-sys¬ 
tems, just as little as two lines meeting in one point 
and forming an angle are one line plus another line, 
or two branches of an electric circuit one circuit plus 
the other. And secondly we have learned before that 
any condition may be a condition for an indefinite 
number of different events. Hence our view involves 
that true creations of the imagination do occur as the 
result of processes which take place in the uncon¬ 
scious. 

Our hypothesis was based on the fact that our trace 
units are dynamic structures. This same fact will lead 
us still further. I shall relate briefly some experi¬ 
ments carried out by Dr. K. Lewin and his students. 

12 Op. cit., 143- 
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A person is asked to solve certain problems; he is al¬ 
lowed to complete the solution of some of them while 
he is interrupted during the solution of the others. 
It is essential for the success of the experiment that 
the person does not feel as “ subject ” ; he must not 
even know that he is being used in this way, believing 
instead that he is doing a favor to his teacher or 
friend. In one set of experiments the person, after 
he is through with the solving of the problems, is 
asked which of them he can remember. The result 
obtained with a great number of subjects was that the 
incomplete tasks were better remembered than the 
completed ones. 13 Our inference is: an incomplete 
task leaves a trace which is unstable, comparable to a 
non-closed figure. Such figures possess, as we know, a 
tendency towards closure, and we find that this tend¬ 
ency is also a characteristic of the trace of an incom¬ 
plete act. 14 This stress makes these traces more capa¬ 
ble of influencing consciousness than the traces of the 
complete acts in which these stresses do not exist. 
Thus we detect some of the factors which deter¬ 
mine the stream of consciousness. The unconscious 
looms up as a powerful determiner of conscious 
life. 

In another set of experiments the subjects, when 
they had solved their tasks, were left to themselves. 
Then they spontaneously returned to the interrupted 

f3 Cf. K. Lewin, Report, VIII Intern. Congr. of Psychol Gro¬ 
ningen, p. 344 (1927). 

14 This tendency became apparent also by the resistance which 
the subjects offered to the interruptions. 
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problems and tried to complete them. 15 We find here 
a still stronger effect of these unrelieved stresses. Not 
only do they influence consciousness, they also deter¬ 
mine action. The person works until the stresses are 
relieved. Thereby the orginal trace is not completely 
destroyed 5 for afterwards the person will still be 
able to remember that he was interrupted in the solu¬ 
tion of this particular problem. But the eventual 
completion of the task has produced a new trace- 
system connected with the old one in such a way that 
in this total system there are no more stresses. This 
hypothesis is in accord with another fact. If the older 
system gets out of connection with the younger one, 
it must again exert pressure towards action. Everyone 
knows the experience of feeling impelled to do some¬ 
thing and even setting out to do it, until he discovers 
that the matter has already been settled. 

Must these dynamic systems be always trace-sys¬ 
tems? Certainly not. The behavior of organisms is 
directed by active forces, drives or urges, which are 
not dependent upon memory, such as hunger, sex, 
ambition, to name but these three. Even if one does 
not accept a view which sees in every action a result 
of one or several of these urges, one cannot but admit 
that they pervade our life to an extent which it is 
difficult to delimit. Our previous discussion has pre¬ 
pared us to deal with them also. These drives are con¬ 
dition-systems of the same kind as our trace-systems, 
i.e., they are units and they are in high tension. Just 

15 Cf. K. Lcwin, Psychol. Forschung , 7:339 (1926). 
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as those trace-systems could come into communication 
with the motor system, our drive systems will tend to 
relieve their stresses by guiding the actions of the or¬ 
ganism. The far reaching influence of the hunger- 
and sex-drives might be explained by their intensity. 
The scope of ambition or self-assertion has a some¬ 
what different root. An unlimited number of our 
actions is in communication with that part of our or¬ 
ganism which we call our Ego, our most private 
personality, in the sense that they will either reduce 
or increase such stresses as already exist in this system. 
Unless very strong counterforces are at work the first 
alternative will be real^ed, action will take place so as 
to exalt rather than to humiliate our personalities. 

We know from the investigations of the various 
schools of psychoanalysts a good deal about the mor¬ 
bid effects which such stress-systems produce when 
the stresses are held in abeyance. Concepts like those 
of the different individual “ complexes ” and the con¬ 
flicts between them find their place also in our system. 
For our system shares with the psychoanalytic theo¬ 
ries one fundamental assumption, the justification of 
which has been so clearly demonstrated by Dr. 
Lewin: the unconscious, and with it the total person¬ 
ality, is structured, in the same sense in which our 
visual field is structured. In either case we do not find 
a homogeneous unity but an articulation into auton¬ 
omous sub-units with different and varying degrees 
of mutual isolation. These sub-units of the uncon¬ 
scious are those stressed systems which we have been 
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at so much pains to discuss. Our interest today, how¬ 
ever, lies not in the direction of the pathological. 
Morbid actions are not the only outlet of such stresses. 
The sound operations of the forces involved are of 
still greater interest than their perverted manifesta¬ 
tions. Our entire conative life is the visible effect of 
these forces. In his study on intentions and needs, 
which is in my judgment one of the most important 
contributions to recent psychology, Dr. Lewin has dis¬ 
cussed this aspect. I have to omit this here, but I want 
to touch at least upon one consequence. In modern 
psychology the term habit has acquired enormous im¬ 
portance in the sense of a response stereotyped by fre¬ 
quent repetition. Though this meaning has been dis¬ 
tilled out of the ordinary usage of the term, the word 
habit has in the vernacular very often a somewhat 
different connotation. When we say. that a person has 
good habits, we do not mean that he possesses a num¬ 
ber of rigid reaction patterns, but that he has fine 
standards and acts in conformity with them. It is time 
for psychology to recognize this attitudinal side of 
habit. In our terms it means: the psychophysical 
make-up of the person contains a number of stressed 
systems which influence his behavior in each particu¬ 
lar case according to the merits of the case. His be¬ 
havior will always be such that in these systems 
stresses will be decreased rather than increased. An 
amiable person for instance tends to create an atmos¬ 
phere of friendliness and mutual enjoyment between 
himself and his companions. Therefore it will be 
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difficult for him and require considerable counter¬ 
forces to make him hurt anybody’s feelings, whereas 
a malicious person will do this with the greatest ease, 
this behavior following his lines of force, and will, 
conversely, give utterance to a compliment but with a 
wry face. 

Before turning to some general conclusions I want 
to take up again the problem of creative intelligence. 
It is a frequent experience that the solution of a prob¬ 
lem comes “ over night.” Not only do we remember 
when engaged in a different occupation .all of a sud¬ 
den the name of a person or a place which some time 
ago no effort would bring back to us, but real discov¬ 
eries, real inventions, true artistic ideas emerge, as has 
been frequently described by men of genius, in this 
sudden and unexpected manner. 10 But though we may 
call such events very fortunate and the persons to 
whom they frequently occur very lucky, we must not 
forget Goethe’s apothegm: 

Wie sich Gcschick und Gluck verketten 
Das fallt den Toren niemals ein. 

Wcnn sie den Stein der Weisen hatten, 

Der Weise mangelte dem Stein. 

In our own words: a person that takes his problems 
lightly will not so readily be graced with these gifts 
of his unconscious. A description by Helmholtz makes 
this very clear. In speaking of the sudden flashes 

10 Cf. the identical statement by Rivers, op. cit pp.157-8. His 
explanation, however, I cannot consider as sufficient. 
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with which new ideas came to his mind bringing the 
solution to harassing problems he insists that such oc¬ 
currences presuppose an intense mental work, an 
unsparing effort to get the problem cleared up. There¬ 
from we gather: the chewing of the mental cud cre¬ 
ates the conditions for these choice events by produc¬ 
ing well articulated systems of traces which contain 
very strong stresses. These stresses may operate in 
many different ways of which we know all too little 
at the present time. They may either produce an in¬ 
ternal reorganization of their systems, or may break 
through their isolations and bring them into com¬ 
munication with other systems — as in our example 
loaned from Wertheimer — and thereby achieve the 
required equilibrium, close the open gap. Therefore 
we find that a mind which acquires knowledge as a 
sum, however vast, of unrelated bits of information, 
each self-sufficient and isolated from the rest, will be 
utterly barren. Only if each item of knowledge does 
at least potentially stretch out in all directions reach¬ 
ing for other knowledge to complete itself, will'' 
knowledge be working knowledge. 

If we follow up this last point, we shall get the 
deepest insight into the point of view which I am 
trying to present. Why, so we may ask, does one such 
unit attract a certain other one for its own completion 
and why not any of the rest of equally existent units? 
Our answer is: because the figural properties of this 
unit are such asTtcTrequire a well-defined completion, 
as to call for a continuation intrinsically indicated by 
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the unit itself. This process seems to me fundamen¬ 
tally alike to the universal organic processes of regen¬ 
eration or of self-regulation in general. Thus the 
evolution of thought is the opposite to the blind 
working of a mechanism of numberless associations. 
Our theory does not exclude error — if it did, it 
would be a hopeless theory — but it explains error 
just as little by blind mechanism as it did right think¬ 
ing. 1 ' Again the analogy to the problems of general 
biology seems to me very close. 

The unconscious has been likened to a store-house. 
But what a strange store-house we find it to be! 
Things do not simply fall into those places into which 
they are being thrown, they arrange themselves in 
coming and during their time of storage according to 
the many ways in which they belong together. And 
they do more; they influence each other, form groups 
of various sizes and kinds, always trying to meet the 
exigencies of the moment. A miraculous store-house 
indeed! 

Our last discussion has taken us beyond the bound¬ 
ary line of the non-process conditions. We have had 
to deal with processes arising from these conditions 
and changing them which are not necessarily con¬ 
scious processes. As a matter of fact we had encoun- 

11 I am speaking of real errors of thought which we commit 
with the conviction of truth, not of those slips of the tongue and 
similar mistakes which play such an important part in psychoanalytic 
theory. That these reveal the interference of different stress systems 
seems to me a real discovery of Freud, even though I cannot accept 
most of his special interpretations. 
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tered such processes before, when we discussed the 
progressive changes of our memory traces. Have we 
any reason to call these processes psychic? That is of 
course what Freud would do; moreover he assumes 
unconscious psychic processes in cases where we found 
it necessary to assume no more than non-process con¬ 
ditions. For Freud unconscious thinking and willing 
as psychic processes exist. 18 His main reason for pos-'' 
tulating them is, as far as I can see, the meaningful¬ 
ness of such processes. For he identifies the meaning¬ 
ful with the psychic. It is one of the tenets of the 
Gestalt-theory that this restriction of the realm of the 
meaningful, of the non-contingent, is unwarranted. ■ 
Hence Gestalt-theory can retain meaningfulness and 
yet exclude the concept of the unconscious knowing 
and willing which certainly does not contribute to the 
clearness of Freud’s System. 10 I object to Freud’s 
psychic unconscious processes, because I understand 
him to mean by psychic a certain mateiial characteris¬ 
tic; the substance of the psychic is different from the 
substance of the physiological, and meaning belongs 
only to the first but not to the second of these sub¬ 
stances. For it is my belief that this attempt to distin¬ 
guish between mind and matter as between two sub¬ 
stances is the outgrowth of our substantial way of 
thinking and not imposed by the facts, meaningfulness 

18 Cf. Freud. Of. cit. y 167. 

10 I refer to the following statement of Freud: a It is . . . 
probable that the dreamer does know what his dream means, but does 
not know that he knows , anil therefore believes he does not know” 
Of. cit. f 79. 
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being a property of certain events which possess 
certain formal characteristics, but not the privilege of 
one substance as against another substance. If that is 
so, we can use the word mini to include the uncon¬ 
scious with the conscious in so far as the conscious 
processes, dependent upon unconscious conditions, 
arise out of unconscious processes, terminate in such 
and leave behind new unconscious conditions. There 
is no break between the conscious and the unconscious, 
rather have part-processes of total strains of events 
the additional property of being conscious. Why they 
have this property, and how they are otherwise dif¬ 
ferent from those processes which have it not, these 
are two questions which you will not expect me, sim¬ 
ple psychologist, to answer. 
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THE GENESIS OF SOCIAL REACTIONS 
IN THE YOUNG CHILD 
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The origin and fixation of the reactions of the indi¬ 
vidual to other individuals in his environment consti¬ 
tutes one of the most interesting problems in the 
whole field of development. Of all the reactions 
which are made, those to persons are of the utmost 
importance both from the standpoint of development 
and of adjustment to the world about. Yet we find 
astonishingly little in the shape of either observa¬ 
tional or experimental data on early social reactions. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that social behavior is 
a product of experience as a whole rather than the 
result directly or indirectly of any single factor or of 
any single bit of experience. 

In this paper, we are interested primarily in the 
development of the reactions to persons rather than 
to the whole group of reactions which we ordinarily 
term social. Those responses which are the product of 
the group and which are transmitted on to the indi¬ 
vidual through the mores of the group are not to be 
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considered. Although the series of responses which we 
term language plays a tremendous part in the social 
reactions of the individual, a consideration of the de¬ 
velopment of language is beside our point. We are in¬ 
terested in the earliest reactions of children to other 
persons, the manner in which those reactions develop, 
and the means by which the specific responses the 
child makes to other individuals in his environment 
become fixed. In the course of our discussion, we shall 
come to see that these social responses like all other 
acquired responses contain a large unconscious com¬ 
ponent which affects their manifestation and develop¬ 
ment to a marked degree. The habits which lie at the 
basis of social adjustment are no more highly con¬ 
scious and deliberate processes than are any other sys¬ 
tems of response. 

How may the earliest reactions of the new-born 
child be characterized? They are non-social in the 
sense that the child exists and has its being in a world 
of bits of stimulation, visual, auditory, cutaneous, etc. 
Persons as persons do not exist, nor is there evidence 
of an incontrovertible sort that persons are any dif¬ 
ferent to the child than are other objects which are 
present in the environment. 

Largely by virtue of the fact that the child receives 
more stimulation in the ensuing few months from 
persons than it does from non-living objects and that 
the stimuli which constitute the person have greater 
value in eliciting response because of certain inherent 
characteristics, the child very early begins to distin- 
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quish persons from things and to react to a greater 
degree to stimuli afforded by a person. In addition to 
the great frequency of stimulation by persons, there 
is in the person a continual play of movements imply¬ 
ing also a continuous change in visual pattern, a wide 
variation in sounds involving continuous changes in 
auditory pattern and a varying play of tactual stimu¬ 
lation involving continuous changes in cutaneous 
pattern. Because of the kind, variety, and change 
of stimulation which they furnish, persons have 
much more value as stimulus-objects than have 
tables, chairs, beds, or toys, or any other non-living 
objects. 

Over and above this inherent stimulus value, the 
person is the bearer of the things that the child de¬ 
sires, the source of food, is the device which elimi¬ 
nates physical discomforts, is the origin of stimula¬ 
tion which in its very nature is pleasant; is, in short, 
that aspect of the environment which from every 
angle steps in and meets the needs of the infant. Both 
intrinsically and extrinsically, then, as an object the 
person is by all odds that one from among the whole 
range of objects to which the child is exposed, which 
is most likely as development progresses to become 
the center of the child’s reactions. 

Perhaps the use of the word object in the preceding 
paragraph may be misunderstood. I do not wish in any 
sense to imply that the reaction patterns of the infant 
to external stimulation are highly organized or that 
the stimuli-bearing features of his environment 
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are objects in the sense in which we use the term 
object for the adult. Although they may be wholes, 
they lack the wealth of detail and the specificity of 
the adult stimulus object. I am not sure that the work 
of the child can be described in the terms of a bloom¬ 
ing, buzzing confusion, or in the terms of a very 
limited number of reactions to particular stimuli. 
Whatever the nature of the early life of the child, 
the person is in a favorable position by reason of char¬ 
acteristics which it possesses and by reason of its rela¬ 
tionship to the needs of the child to become separated 
out from the situations with which the child is pre¬ 
sented as the distinctive and important part of that 
which we call the environment. 

During the first month of life, the infant reacts 
more positively to other sounds than he does to the 
human voice. By the end of the first month, the hu¬ 
man voice has been separated out and receives a pro¬ 
portion of responses greater than would be expected 
on the basis of its intensity or frequency. Up to two 
months, any voice is effective in quieting the child — 
thereafter, the mother’s voice rapidly acquires a 
heavy weighting. 

As the child develops, persons become increasingly 
interesting and increasingly the objects to which the 
child is most likely to react. Other children have as 
great if not a greater interest value for the child as 
do the adults. They possess the same characteristics 
as stimulus objects as does the adult. 

However great the interest value the person pos- 
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sesses for the child, a considerable period of time 
elapses before the person, whether another child or 
an adult, is a social object. The person for some time 
is an interesting object much as a toy is an interesting 
object, rather than a fellow social being. The child 
does not develop toward the other person that inter¬ 
play of reaction which constitutes social behavior. 
This is quite clearly brought out as we study the lan¬ 
guage responses of the young child. Up to the age of 
approximately two years in the boy and eighteen 
months in the girl, a large proportion of the language 
responses would fall under Piaget’s classification of 
ego-centric responses, including in this classification 
ego-centric, repetitions, monologues, and the dual or 
collective monologues. The child is repeating words 
and syllables “ for the pleasure of talking with no 
thought of talking to anyone,” or is “talking to him¬ 
self as though he were talking aloud,” or is conduct¬ 
ing a conversation “ where the outsider is almost asso¬ 
ciated with the action or thought of the moment but 
is expected neither to attend nor understand. The 
point of view of the other person is never taken into 
account. His presence serves only as a stimulus.” The 
transition from ego-centric language to socialized 
language takes place gradually and at varying times 
and rates in different children. Persons are stimuli to 
the child in his early stages rather than objects which 
the child can manipulate through language or objects 
to which the child addresses language. Socialized lan¬ 
guage behavior is a relatively late development in 
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comparison with other types of socialized behavior in 
the child. The non-social period, as far as general 
behavior is concerned, runs through the first six or 
nine months extending in some cases still farther and 
is followed by a period in which the child is making 
transition from ego-centric and non-social behavior 
to socialized behavior. 

If we observe young children at play, we see that 
many of the two year olds and certainly the major¬ 
ity of younger children are not social. They are inter¬ 
ested in various toys, play by themselves for long pe¬ 
riods, are oblivious to the group of other children, 
and seemingly only call for others when some¬ 
thing goes wrong or when they wish a particular 
object. 

Sometime between eighteen months and three 
years, true social behavior develops and chains of re¬ 
sponse of both the linear and circular type described 
by Allport put in their appearance. The transition 
from what might be called the non-social stage to the 
social stage takes place very gradually, the rudimen¬ 
tary responses appearing within a few months after 
birth. The Biihler investigations indicate that as early 
as four months other children are being separated out 
from the environment as specific stimuli for response, 
but that this socialization is dependent upon the com¬ 
fort of the child. If the child is uncomfortable, he is 
preoccupied with the stimulation from the source of 
the discomfort and does not react socially. Socializa¬ 
tion is then in part an integrative phenomenon de- 
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pendent in its development upon the establishment 
and fixation of reactions that lie at a lower level. Once 
socialization is under way, it is only a matter of time 
until the behavior of the individual becomes 
socialized. 

With this transition, the problem of the relation 
of stimulus to response and of both to future response 
becomes enormously complex. The world moves by 
the infant — the interested spectator — the world 
and the young child become part and parcel of one 
another. 

Because of the complexity of the stimulation in¬ 
volved and its tremendous variety and range, it be¬ 
comes very difficult to study the genesis of social re¬ 
actions. But at the outset, it may be said that the same 
fundamental laws govern the acquisition of social re¬ 
sponse patterns as govern the acquisition of any other 
type of response patterns. Certainly the process of 
learning is much the same whether the child be learn¬ 
ing to tie a shoe or to cooperate with its playmates. 
There is involved substitutions of stimuli or condi¬ 
tioning, substitutions of response or trial and error 
behavior and the integration and combination of sim¬ 
pler learned or native responses into hierarchies or 
complex habits. Further, the travail through which 
the person goes in the earlier stages of learning is 
much more marked than in the later stages of learn¬ 
ing. Relatively disconnected and non-associated re¬ 
sponses are being tied together into the smooth run¬ 
ning semi-automatic functioning patterns which are 
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seen in the final habit. As learning progresses, useless 
and unnecessary movements are eliminated, particu¬ 
lar responses are linked together and certain aspects 
of the stimulating situation become heavily weighted 
in relation to other aspects of the situation. The rapid¬ 
ity with which learning is consummated is dependent 
upon a considerable number of factors of which the 
primary ones may be stated to be the amount of prac¬ 
tice which the individual act receives and the effect of 
that act upon the learner, which may be thought of 
in terms of success or failure, satisfaction and annoy¬ 
ance, or reduction of tension. If we set before the 
individual a relatively simple situation such as that 
leading to the learning a motor act, the phenomena 
above described can be isolated, studied, and demon¬ 
strated. When we come to deal with the social reac¬ 
tions of the individual, we find that we are not deal¬ 
ing with simple situations, with single systems of 
response, nor with readily measurable or demonstra¬ 
ble learning phenomena. A child presented with the 
situation, shoes and laces, is presented with a rela¬ 
tively simple situation and develops a relatively sim¬ 
ple system of responses which we term lacing shoes. 
From the standpoint of the stimulus, shoes are fairly 
constant, progress is easily demonstrable, and the re¬ 
sponse is relatively unitary and can be isolated. The 
child learning to play with other children is presented 
with a variety of situations both from the standpoint 
of the number arising and from the fact that the indi¬ 
viduals to whom he is responding are themselves 
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variable in their behavior and present different 
patterns of stimulus at different times. 

The variability of the responses which individ¬ 
uals develop in learning situations and the manner in 
which they become fixed may be illustrated by the re¬ 
sults in an experiment now being carried on of the 
learning of young children in the Institute of Child 
Welfare at Minnesota. The situation is a modification 
of the parlor game, ring toss. No instruction, either 
verbally or by example, is given the child with refer¬ 
ence to the manner of holding the rings or throwing 
them. They are rewarded by having a stamp affixed 
to a record blank whenever they make a successful 
throw. Different children hit upon different modes 
of throwing the rings, largely by accident — some 
throw over-hand, some under-hand, some with pecu¬ 
liar twists. If a particular mode of throwing happens 
to be successful once, it persists for a long time with¬ 
out modification in spite of the fact that it is ineffec¬ 
tive. Because of practice, it may become a reasonably 
permanent part of the individual’s reaction patterns 
in this situation. Self-correction or a deliberate exam¬ 
ination of the procedures to be followed apparently 
does not take place. Further, peculiar coincidences 
such as a particularly awkward method of throwing 
or a particular method of taking hold of the ring 
seem to become fixed for a time in much the same 
way as in the adult world we find athletes developing 
peculiar superstitions with reference to holding the 
bat or the number of steps taken to the plate or going 
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through a particular ritual. One boy, for instance, was 
always particularly careful to take hold of the joint 
in the ring in a certain way. 

Much the same phenomena must occur in the early 
social reactions of children, because there is no heavy 
weighting of success and failure in large numbers of 
responses and because so much of the practice is inci¬ 
dental and occasional. An investigation in which this 
becomes apparent is one in which each child is placed 
in a room with every other child and a toy for a six- 
minute period with no adults present. The behavior 
of both children is recorded on a carefully prepared 
blank by observers looking through shutters outside 
the room. This investigation was carried out on chil¬ 
dren between the ages of 3^ and years. In looking 
over the data, one is struck immediately with the 
variety of methods that are used by children in this 
simple social situation, the constancy of particular 
methods in certain children and the variability of 
methods used by other children. Although the data 
are not yet completely worked up, it may be said that 
already by the age of 3^ in this reasonably constant 
situation, a variety of devices have been developed 
to meet the situation with which the child is pre¬ 
sented. The responses range all the way through com¬ 
manding, pleading, exhorting, whimpering, begging, 
suggesting, cajoling, and bargaining. In some of the 
children, the behavior is variable, in others fixed. 

With this variety of responses on the part of the 
individual children and from child to child and with 
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the tendency of the child to shift from one method 
to another in the situation in mind, we may make an 
inquiry as to the source of these varying reactions. 
Obviously the child, before he has ever come into the 
experiment, has been exposed to much social stimula¬ 
tion. He has observed, not critically of course, the re¬ 
actions of his parents toward one another, the reac¬ 
tions of other children to his parents, and the reaction 
of other children to one another. He has seen his 
mother obtain in the family situation responses from 
the father by one method, and he has seen her obtain 
responses from the other children by the same or 
other methods. Whatever may be the fundamental na¬ 
ture of those responses which we popularly term imi¬ 
tation, we may say that the child is subjected to in¬ 
struction by example in social situations to a marked 
degree. Further, the child has himself tried out in 
the home situation many methods of getting from 
other individuals those things which he wants. In one 
home, whimpering and whining may be weighted 
negatively and may be eliminated from the child’s 
repertoire; in another home, whimpering and whin¬ 
ing may be effective as a mode of meeting a social 
situation; in one home the child’s attempts to lead 
may be frustrated; in another home, the child’s at¬ 
tempts to lead may be encouraged. It would be inter¬ 
esting, indeed, if a study could be made of the extent 
to which methods that are effective in home social 
situations are tried out in the early school experience 
of the individual. Further, studies could be made of 
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the extent to which methods tried in home play 
groups are carried over to other play or school groups. 

The young child is then an individual with a reper¬ 
toire of responses to social situations. Some of the acts 
in this repertoire have been fixated by practice and 
effect, some that once were present have been elimi¬ 
nated by a lack of practice and a heavy negative 
weighting. 

We must not forget that the child is a selective or¬ 
ganism, and that once a response or series of responses 
has been fixated, that organized response determines 
to a considerable degree the responses which the child 
will show in other like situations and also to a con¬ 
siderable degree the selection both of stimuli and re¬ 
sponses which will make up future responses to situa¬ 
tions. Once the child has developed, let us say, a 
response of whimpering in a particular series of social 
situations, the mere fact that the child has developed 
whimpering limits the possibility of the appearance 
of other responses such as commanding or threatening 
in similar or even different situations, although such 
responses might enable him to meet those situations 
more effectively. Organization of response is an ad¬ 
vantage in one sense because it enables the individual 
to meet certain types of situations more effectively. 
In another sense, it is a disadvantage because by vir¬ 
tue of the very organization which has taken place, 
the versatility of response that the individual might 
show to the situation is limited. Development and 
learning carry in their train organization and fixity. 
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One feature of the social adjustment of children 
comes out quite clearly in another study we are mak¬ 
ing of the spontaneous groupings of young children 
during a free play "period. In this study, an observer 
records the relationship of each child to the other 
children in the spontaneously formed nursery school 
groups at a particular time during the day, one minute 
being devoted to the observation of each child. Every 
child is studied each day. At first glance, this method 
would seem to be of relatively little value. However, 
if we take a sufficient number of observations and 
compare odd and even observations with reference to 
reliability, we find that the method has high relia¬ 
bility and that its reliability increases with reference 
to the number of observations taken. The most sig¬ 
nificant fact which comes out of these observations is 
the fact that if we take a particular child and record 
his relationship to the group, we find that in 95% 
of the situations with which he is presented in the 
play situation, he is the dominating or leading indi¬ 
vidual, whereas another child under the same condi¬ 
tions is found to be in the dominating or leading posi¬ 
tion only 5% of the time. 

It is not my purpose to inquire into the source of 
the social reactions of these particular children. They 
may be the product of hereditary factors, environ¬ 
mental factors, more rapid rate of development, or a 
large number of factors combined. The important 
fact for our discussion is that within a constant period, 
one child is getting approximately twenty times as 
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I much specific practice in meeting social situations in a 
j certain way as is a second child. Life is something like 
' i a game of billiards in which the better player gets 
more opportunity for practice and the poorer player 
less. 

If the daily adjustments of the child to other per¬ 
sons were fractionated, two children might be found, 
one of whom has been presented with one hundred 
specific social adjustment situations in a day and re¬ 
acted to them in one way, whereas the other child may 
have reacted to these one hundred situations in an¬ 
other way. In the first child, a particular mode of re¬ 
action is getting a tremendously greater amount of 
practice than is another mode of reaction. If we mul¬ 
tiply our day by 365 to obtain the year’s reaction and 
multiply this in turn by five or ten or fifteen years as 
the case may be, we see that the child is presented 
with an appalling number of specific social situations, 
/ a number running up into tens and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. If certain modes of reaction become fixed early 
as modes of meeting situations, the child who de¬ 
velops the particular mode of response gets an un¬ 
believable amount of practice. 

The educational implications of these facts are of 
great importance. Our school and home social en¬ 
vironment seems to be so arranged that more practice 
is given to the individual with much practice, and less 
and less proportionately to persons with less past 
practice. The parable of the talents is a statement of 
this fundamental principle. Perhaps we should be set- 
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ting up experimental social situations in which the 
follower in one group may be placed in another group 
of younger or less able children so that he may have 
the opportunity for practice in leadership. Certainly 
the differentiating effect of practice is a necessary 
phenomenon of our development. How early it 
should be started and how completely its effects 
should be permitted to pile up in the individual case 
is a matter of considerable practical import. Of still 
more importance is the question of the early differ¬ 
entiation and stratification of undesirable social 
reactions. Although the problems are enormously 
complex, it is high time we should be at them. 

We may contrast with these social habits any par¬ 
ticular motor habit. Here a child is furnished from 
early life with the opportunity to hammer nails. In 
the course of the next ten or fifteen years, the child 
has 100,000 opportunities to hammer nails, whereas 
a second child in the same period of time has only ten 
or fifteen opportunities to hammer nails. At the age 
of twenty, we may be tremendously impressed with 
the ease and accuracy with which the first child ham¬ 
mers nails and likewise tremendously impressed with 
the awkwardness and incapacity of the second child. 
We speak of the first child as an expert and the sec¬ 
ond child as a boob with reference to the nail hitting 
situation and we may naively ascribe the ability of the 
first child to an inherited ability because its appear¬ 
ance is so inexplicable in comparison with the lack of 
ability of the second child. Whatever the inherited 
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mechanism involved, we should not blind ourselves 
to the fact that the first child is far advanced with 
reference to his learning in comparison with the sec¬ 
ond child, and that an account of organization and 
integration has been going on by virtue of the oppor¬ 
tunity he has had that has not existed for the second 
child. 

Similarly with reference to social reactions. We see 
a twenty-year-old individual who steps into situa¬ 
tion after situation displaying almost automatically 
high level reactions, and a second individual of 
twenty stepping into the same sort of situations and 
displaying almost automatically low level reactions. 
The social life for the first child may have been 
framed in such a way that he has secured a tremen¬ 
dous amount of practice while the second child has 
secured relatively little practice of the same type or a 
tremendous amount of practice of another type. We 
say of the first child, “ here is a born leader ” 5 we 
say of the second child, u here is a born follower,” as¬ 
cribing thereby to innate patterns that which, while 
dependent upon innate factors, is certainly in large 
part the product of a tremendous number of specific 
experiences and reactions. 

At first glance, this illustrative instance which I 
think could be repeated again and again with refer¬ 
ence to a large number of social reactions, seems to 
deny or at least neglect the hereditary factor. This 
neglect or denial is more apparent than real. With a 
smaller degree of innate ability, the first child’s prac- 
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tice would have been less effective. With a greater 
degree of inherited ability and vigor, the second child 
might surpass the first child in certain types of social 
situations. Practice brings out that which is latent 
within the individual. It does not make the indi¬ 
vidual but does develop the individual. Tremendous 
amounts of practice can also be given at various stages 
of life. We know little at present about the optimum 
age for practice in any function. Some may receive it 
at five or six, some at eleven or twelve, some at 
twenty. Individuals with relatively little innate abil¬ 
ity may for a time lead in particular situations. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, they may fail in spite of their prac¬ 
tice, because of a lack of the qualities essential to long 
continued superiority. In a developing group of indi¬ 
viduals under continual social stimulation, there must 
be progressive accomplishment as well as a large 
amount of practice in order to maintain leadership. 

The following principles have come out of our 
study so far: In the first place, the individual is pre¬ 
sented with a continuous series of situations involving 
persons to whom he must make reactions. Intrinsi¬ 
cally, persons have greater value as stimulus objects 
than do inanimate things. He reacts to these persons 
in terms of his inherited makeup and his acquired 
equipment. He has the benefit of having before him 
during his early years demonstrations of the manner 
in which other persons react to one another and to 
him. He is presented with an inconstant and shifting 
social environment to which he reacts with variable 
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behavior, the nature of which is determined partially 
by his equipment, partially by the examples set be¬ 
fore him, and partially by the fact that some of his 
responses to persons are rewarded and hence facili¬ 
tated and other of his responses to persons are pun¬ 
ished and hence inhibited. With all, he gets a tremen¬ 
dous amount of practice in concrete situations in 
dealing with his fellowmen. Because of the inconstant 
and variable nature of the stimulation given him by 
other persons, there is apt not to be a cleancut elimina¬ 
tion of certain types of response nor a facilitation of 
other types of response. Through random acts, he 
may fix upon particular modes of response which are 
not desirable from the standpoint of adjustment and 
which persist and become written into his behavior 
system through much practice. Likewise, he may hit 
upon very desirable modes of adjustment in the same 
fashion. No objective check-up of the sort presented 
in simpler habit situations is afforded by the environ¬ 
ment. By virtue of the organization of certain types 
of behavior, the individual is blocked off from organ¬ 
izing other types of behavior; in other words, the de¬ 
velopment of particular modes of response in social 
situations, while advantageous in certain respects, is 
attained at the price of versatility and variable reac¬ 
tion. This is analogous to what occurs biologically in 
the phylogenetic series. 

Although it may seem to you that the preceding 
discussion over-emphasizes the importance of practice 
in determining our reactions to social situations, I feel 
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that such over-emphasis is justified. In these days, we 
hear so much of conditioning in the behavioristic lit¬ 
erature and so much of trauma in the psychopatho- 
logical literature that we are apt to think of sudden 
intense experiences as of primary and fundamental 
importance in determining behavior. We forget that 
the typical instance of conditioning is not that in 
which there is a single intense bit of stimulation, but 
that in which there is reiterated stimulation and that 
back of the trauma there~is usually a long history to 
which by stretching the term we may apply the word 
practice. In many of the cases of conditioning and of 
trauma, more complete knowledge of the case would 
reveal repetition of stimuli and response as determin¬ 
ing factors. Recently a student described the follow¬ 
ing incident. As a small girl, she lived in a community 
in which at Christmas time it was the custom for the 
neighbors to dress in grotesque costumes and go about 
from house to house. At the age of four, with her 
sister of three, she was in the house with no adults 
present when two grotesque figures came in the 
kitchen door. She ran away screaming, while her 
sister approached the visitors. For many years, she 
showed a reaction of the phobia type. Here we have 
an intense experience — what would appear to be a 
case of conditioning. Nevertheless, the striking thing 
about her experience was the fact that her behavior 
and that of her sister on this occasion became matters 
of comment in the family, and the story was retold 
many times with favorable remarks on the bravery of 
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the younger sister. A mode of response which un¬ 
stimulated might have disappeared within a compara¬ 
tively short time became long lasting through much 
reiteration and restimulation. Many social reactions 
which to us and to others seem to be the product of 
single experiences are in actual fact the result of 
much practice. 

One final question concerns itself with the manner 
in which the social reactions of the young child con¬ 
dition the later behavior of the human being. Long 
before the child enters school, long before we ordi¬ 
narily think of the social behavior of the child, we find 
that he has been meeting numerous specific social 
situations and has been developing modes of reaction 
to them. Starting at a variable level, under the influ¬ 
ence of external stimulation, driven internally with 
much perturbation on the part of the individual, these 
modes of reaction reduce themselves in the course of 
time by virtue of much practice to a semi-automatic 
partially conscious level and become in a true sense 
unconscious determiners of conduct. The advance of 
psychology in the last two generations has demon¬ 
strated quite clearly the irrationality of much of our 
conduct, previously looked upon as rational. Conduct, 
however inexplicable in its final stages, is from the 
standpoint of its development both explicable and 
logical. 

The social behavior of the adult is composed of 
thousands of particular habits at various levels of 
integration and organization. Relatively a small part 
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of it is conscious in comparison with what has been 
conscious at one time or another in the course of de¬ 
velopment. As integration and organization proceed, 
the direction of consciousness shifts. William James 
pointed out this principle many years ago. The novice 
swinging a tennis racket is painfully aware of his 
hands and feet rather than of the place to which the 
ball is to go. The expert, in the final stages of prac¬ 
tice, finds his feet and hands go into place automati¬ 
cally and that his chief concern is the place to which 
he wishes to send the ball. Nevertheless, a faulty 
hold on the racket, a tendency to shift the weight too 
quickly, incorrect position of the feet, may as part- 
habits play quite as much, albeit a much more uncon¬ 
scious part, in determining the efficiency of the expert. 
Just as in hitting a golf ball, the greater part of the 
particular responses which make up the total act, may 
be unconscious, so the greater part of the particular 
responses which make up the total act in meeting a 
social situation may be unconscious. These uncon¬ 
scious part-habits may be good or bad; they may tie 
in effectively with other part-habits or tie poorly with 
other part-habits. The unconscious is no respecter of 
a good or bad part-habit. 

Many of us are aware of the things that we wish 
to do. But we are not so well aware of the reasons why 
we fail to accomplish what we wish to do. We are in¬ 
clined to rationalize and project our failures on vari¬ 
ous aspects of the total situation. We are not aware 
of the many part-habits, both good and bad, which 
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constitute on the one hand vital parts of our total re¬ 
action tendencies and on the other are determiners of 
our conduct. 

Very early in life, almost at the cradle, our social 
schooling commences. It proceeds with rapidity and 
despatch — for the amount of stimulation is tremen¬ 
dous and the motivation great. Fixations occur, habits 
run through their course to automaticity, more com¬ 
plex behavior is built upon them as foundations. Be¬ 
cause organization is by nature selective, present 
functioning determines future functioning. Adjust¬ 
ment is an achievement rather than an unfolding, to 
be measured in terms of the individual’s ability to 
integrate effectively the bits of his experience and ac¬ 
tion. The early experiences and reactions of the indi¬ 
vidual are of great importance, not because of their 
intrinsic character but because they are the stones 
upon which the building of the individual must be 
constructed. The behavior of the adult toward per¬ 
sons has its genesis in the behavior of the child toward 
persons. Social behavior is of a piece with all other 
behavior and is governed by the same laws. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS OF THE BEHAVIORIST 

JOHN B . WATSON 
NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

If we had asked a psychiatrist in the eighties to talk 
to us about the symptoms of so-called u mental ” dis¬ 
eases he probably would have pictured them as con¬ 
sequences of some degenerative changes taking place 
in brain tissue. Whether the deteriorating spot was 
due to the invasion of some organism, to the undue 
growth of invading tissue, to faulty metabolism, to 
chemical deposits in arteries and veins, or to some 
destructive chemical process possibly secreted by the 
body itself — he might not care to venture an opin¬ 
ion. Dementia praecox and paranoia were disease en¬ 
tities to be homologized in many ways with typhoid 
fever and malaria. One of the difficulties in the way 
of maintaining such an hypothesis was the fact that 
pathologists were unable at autopsy to find where and 
how the brain was diseased. At first Bleuler and then 
more completely Freud introduced the idea of a dis¬ 
eased mind in sano corf ore. This for the time was a 
natural conclusion. Freud had accepted, first the then 
current mysticism of the mind — of mind as an 
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entity distinct from the body. In the second place 
he had been trained as a physician to think in 
terms of disease entities. Since there was no pa¬ 
thology of the brain in these psychopathic individ¬ 
uals, there must be a true ■pathology of mind. There 
must be some festering spot — some deteriorating 
agent present eating into the tissue of the mind. 
Since the physician could find no trace of the fester¬ 
ing spot in the “ conscious mind ” of the patient, 
there must be a substratum to mind in which the 
trouble might be located. This substratum is the 
unconscious. 

Let us go one step further with Freud. You see we 
are trying to understand how the analysts arrived at 
the concept of the unconscious. Freud was particularly 
well versed in the Old Testament and was widely 
read in folk-lore. One cannot help but accuse him of 
having been much influenced in his youth by the fable 
of the devils who resided in the Galilean swine and 
who were cast out by the great master therapeutist 
with a few mystic words. Is it any wonder that Freud 
with the background he had gave us the idea he did 
of an unconscious? Just as a sharp object when swal¬ 
lowed into the stomach gets lodged — goes on creat¬ 
ing organic disturbance until cut out (or thoroughly 
encrusted over)—just so at times “sharp percep¬ 
tions ” or “ ideas ” sink through the oesophagus into 
the stomach of the mind — the unconscious. There 
the foreign body stirs up trouble until removed by the 
scissors and scalpel of the analyst (psycho-analysis). 
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If the body can be infected — so can the mind. Since 
the advent of behaviorism with its emphasis on gene¬ 
sis, analysts have sought to claim that Freud was a 
geneticist. Nothing was further from the truth. 
Freud’s early writings do not mention the word habit 
formation or conditioning and yet he was exposed to 
the work of the Russians and of the animal psycholo¬ 
gists throughout the time he was maturing his own 
theories. His theory of the unconscious was and is a 
theory 'paralleling completely the old concept of dis¬ 
ease entity. 

The scientific level of Freud’s concept of the un¬ 
conscious is exactly on a par with the miracles of 
Jesus. I say this despite my reverence for Freud and 
my admiration of his courage in insisting upon the 
role sex plays in the lives of all. I say this in spite of 
the fact that Freud’s teachings have stimulated the 
thoughts of all psychologists and of all psychiatrists. 

With the advent of behaviorism in 1913 the mind- 
body problem disappeared — not because ostrich¬ 
like its devotees hid their heads in the sand but be¬ 
cause they would take no account of phenomena 
which they could not observe. The behaviorist finds 
no mind in his laboratory — sees it nowhere in his 
subjects. Would he not be unscientific if he lingered 
by the wayside and idly speculated upon it5 just as 
unscientific as the biologists would be if they lingered 
over the contemplation of entelechies, engrams and 
the like. Their world and the world of the behavior¬ 
ist are filled with facts — with data which can be 
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accumulated and verified by observation — with phe¬ 
nomena which can be predicted and controlled. 

If the behaviorists are right in their contention that 
there is no observable mind-body problem and no 
observable separate entity called mind — then there 
can be no such thing as consciousness and its subdivi¬ 
sion. Freud’s concept borrowed from somatic pathol¬ 
ogy breaks down. There can be no festering spot in 
the substratum of the mind — in the unconscious — 
because there is no mind. 

If there is no mental infection — no unconscious 
to be infected — what can the behaviorist find in nat¬ 
ural science to account for objective facts observed by 
Freud? Freud was attempting to give an explanation 
— possibly he himself would call it a highly meta¬ 
phorical one — of actually observed deviations in 
behavior and he sought a method of curing (he 
could not use the term retraining — it would 
not be in keeping with the concept of disease) those 
deviations. 

Please do not misunderstand my position in what I 
have said. I am not a psychopathologist, I am not a 
psychoanalyst — I am a behaviorist inspecting a field 
of behavior which is common ground for all of the 
social sciences. 

Since I lack psychiatric training and psychoana¬ 
lytic training, I shall not venture to use psychiatric 
terms. I won’t even linger long on the term “ psycho- 
pathological behavior.” I don’t like the term anyway. 
It keeps us too close to disease entity concepts. It lends 
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support to the old dualistic theory. The behaviorist 
would not presume to suggest terminology to the psy¬ 
chiatrist but it does lie within his province to call at¬ 
tention in passing to the fact that most of the terms 
used in psychiatry today are borrowed from somatic 
pathology, from the old subjective dualistic psychol¬ 
ogy, and from combinations of these two. 

I hope sometime to see the psychiatrist build up a 
terminology based upon what he can actually observe 
in the study of his cases. 

Without further preamble may I try to develop 
the behaviorist’s thesis of the verbalized and the un¬ 
verbalized in the hope that it may be found more 
useful than the vitalistic teaching of Freud and his 
followers? 

The child at twelve months of age is given a new 
world — a world of words. He masters this world 
slowly. Every object he plays with is named. Even 
objects heard and seen but not touched are named — 
the sun, the moon, the stars. The process by which we 
build in words is called “ verbal conditioning.” Each 
word comes finally to call out the same response that 
the appropriate object itself would call out. It mat¬ 
ters not at all what the object is called. A group of 
children could form a wholly new and fantastic lan¬ 
guage just as quickly and just as easily as they can 
learn the language of their parents. I say this just to 
wean you away from the thought that there is any 
peculiar essence in words as such. A word is just an 
explosive clutter of sound made by expelling the 
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breath over the tongue, teeth and lips whenever we 
get around objects. We condition our children to 
make the same explosive sounds when they get 
around the same objects. 

The natural course of events from the second year 
onward is to learn the object and the spoken word to¬ 
gether, then the object and the printed word and next 
the object and the written word together. Words in 
any of these forms become substitutible each for the 
other and for the object around which the condition¬ 
ing was originally built. 

But does this process continue until the word world 
shows a point for point correspondence with the ob¬ 
ject world? Not at all, and why? Because our teach¬ 
ers, that is, our parents, nurses and adult companions, 
haven’t themselves a word world as large as their 
object world. Just as they are limited in this respect 
just so do they limit the children. And why are the 
parents limited? Because in the status in which they 
live there has been no necessity from the standpoint 
of food, shelter and sex for building in a larger num¬ 
ber of words than they have. Rivers has shown, for 
example, that many of the primitive tribes have no 
words for certain parts of the spectrum which we 
constantly name. 

I would call that part of the individual’s object 
world which he constantly manipulates with his 
hands, feet and body but does not name or attach a 
word to — his world of situations and his own re¬ 
sponses to them which he does not name, his “ un- 
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conscious ” world or, in my own terminology, his 
unverbalized world. 

May I stop for just one moment to give the be¬ 
haviorisms view of what most people mean or at least 
should mean when they say they are conscious or have 
consciousness? They mean, in my opinion, that they 
can carry on some kind of brief sub-vocal talk with 
“ themselves ” behind the closed doors of the lips. 
We get into the habit of using “ ourselves ” as an au¬ 
dience very early in life. It begins immediately after 
words, phrases and sentences are first learned and 
continues for a considerable period thereafter. All 
children, according to my observation, think aloud at 
first. Thinking aloud disturbs society. The child is 
considered unsocial and in need of subduing. The 
subduing process ends in sub-vocalization. This robs 
us of our audience and to compensate for that we 
build up a verbal fiction — a straw man — and put it 
up in front of “ us ” to talk to, which is what the 
child does when he talks to his doll. The fiction of 
“ ourselves ” is equivalent to the doll. If this does 
represent the thing psychologists call consciousness, 
you can see that it is always a completely verbalized 
affair. 

As a consequence of this I think we can draw the 
inference that a large part of our world usually re¬ 
mains unverbalized. Let us look for a moment at the 
unverbalized aspects of human behavior. We have 
(i) the unverbalized world of the man who was 
trained to be a silent man. The child brought up in 
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isolation or around taciturn parents or in groups 
where verbalization is frowned upon never, even as 
an adult, learns to verbalize his world or his acts. He 
cannot tell you in words what he can do. He can only 
act when brought face to face with objects in their 
appropriate settings. This is typical of the behavior 
of animals. It is typical of the behavior of many 
primitive peoples, of men like Jack Dempsey, Calvin 
Coolidge, of a great many athletes and acrobats. They 
could not tell you if their lives depended upon it how 
they do certain things — their word world just does 
not correspond to their object world. 

Next there is (2) the unverbalized world of each 
of us made up of the activity of the unstriped mus¬ 
cular and glandular parts of our body and of the 
stimuli which call forth that activity in these parts. 
The happenings and goings-on in our body and the 
mechanical, chemical and glandular stimuli which call 
forth these happenings are probably as great a world 
as that made up of objects which call out visual, audi¬ 
tory, olfactory and gustatory responses in us. Yet this 
whole world remains unverbalized even in the adult. 
We do not know how to start to name these acts or 
the stimuli which call them forth. Words for them 
have not been built up. Society makes no demand 
upon us to name them. Kempf’s discussion of the 
autonomic “ strivings ” (without his needless refer¬ 
ences to consciousness) possibly best illustrates this 
world. This whole world we may call the unverbal¬ 
ized world of the emotions. 
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Then we have (3) the world of infancy which is 
totally unverbalized for the first year and practically 
unverbalized until the end of the second year. This 
is the period where many thousands of reactions are 
built in in both the manual and emotional fields. The 
general patterns of reactions to mother, father, sister, 
brother, nurses, to his own body and to other people 
are built in. It is the period when temper tantrums, 
fears, rages, dependencies are all established. This 
two-year period is probably both somatically and be- 
havioristically the most important part of the child’s 
life. 

Without elaborating further upon the various di¬ 
visions of our organization which remain without 
verbal correlates may I venture to say that the un¬ 
verbalized of the behaviorist is a natural science sub¬ 
stitute for the unconscious of the psycho-analysts? 
The mystery of the unconscious then straightway dis¬ 
appears. Many of our acts — possibly most of our 
acts — and the stimuli which call them forth have 
no verbal correlates because the social environment 
of the individual has offered no mechanism for con¬ 
ditioning, or at best faulty and inexact methods. To 
understand the lack of verbalization we must study 
genesis experimentally, study how the individual is 
built up from the squirmings we see in the individual 
at birth. 

Possibly I can make this clearer by examining how 
the infant and child builds up its nest habits. In the 
two-year-old only child brought up by an unscientific 
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mother we find that the child cries unless held in the 
lap of the mother, will not eat unless fed by the 
mother, will not play with its toys unless in the room 
with the mother — cries and goes into tantrums when 
the mother leaves the room or goes out on the street. 
It will not be bathed except by the mother. It will 
sleep only when in bed with the mother. It will cease 
crying when slightly injured only when the mother 
binds up its wound and kisses and fondles it. Up to 
two years of age there has been no verbalization be¬ 
yond a few dozen nouns and pronouns. Verbalization 
begins, it clusters around the mother just as its man¬ 
ual and bodily activity clusters around the mother. 
In a similar way the gut reactions (emotions) have 
their center of reference in the mother — manual, 
verbal and emotional tied together by this one, all 
exciting stimulus (she is really a complex situation at 
all times). Here we have a rough picture of the gene¬ 
sis of a mother fixation. We will suppose this unwise 
mother continues to rear her child — she gives her 
little organization about sex — the mother has heard 
nothing of mental hygiene. The unwise training is 
continued. It hardens — becomes set. Under social 
pressure the girl gets married to an unwise man. 
After the honeymoon she begins to use every device 
to be constantly under her mother’s roof and in her 
mother’s presence. Married life means nothing — 
the girl cannot break her nest habits. The mother 
dies, the husband leaves her and she goes into the 
hands of the analyst. The assumption I make is that 
this whole realm of her relationship to her mother 
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has remained unverbalized. The genesis of 
havior is clear to the behaviorist — it has 
genetic process built in by her environment 
mystery need be made of it — no hypothesis o. 
unconscious need be assumed — no hypothetical 
tor such as suppression or repression need be lugged 
in. Talking to her in terms of the unconscious — of 
repressions, limitation of libido, incest complex and 
the like leaves her cold. She has no realm of words 
to correspond with her behavior towards her mother 
except the conventional ones tolerated and extolled 
by society under the guise of the beauty of mother 
love. She did not and could not have ever conversed 
with herself about all this. She had no words, hence 
it never could have passed from the analyst’s con¬ 
scious to the unconscious. 

As a behaviorist I say that this is a straight case for 
unconditioning, then of retraining and the process of 
retraining must be comparable in part at least to the 
time that it took to wind her up in this way. When the 
analyst begins to talk of such cases in terms of psycho¬ 
analysis — when he puts her on a couch day in and 
day out and lets her wander over millions of miles of 
barren verbal territory for years possibly, in an effort 
to reach her unconscious and to straighten it out — I 
am strongly reminded of what Hecate said to the 
three witches — 

“ O, well done! I commend your pains; 

And every one shall share i* the gains: 

And now about the cauldron sing, 
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Like elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in.” 

May I continue with some other phases of the un¬ 
verbalized? We know that fears in man and animal 
are built in in the simplest kind of way, most of them 
— long before verbalization begins. There is no need 
to mention the experimental work in this field. Start¬ 
ing with loud, sharp sounds and loss of support as the 
unconditioned stimuli, we build in fear of furry ani¬ 
mals — fur — cotton wool — hair of the human 
body — of water — of moving trains — high places, 
bridges, trestle work — enclosed and open spaces and 
the like (many of these by hypothesis)! Along with 
the actually conditioned responses we have the trans¬ 
ferred fears about which there need be no mystery 
since such “transferences” are always obtained in 
every experiment where the animal is being taught to 
respond differentially. Again, and here at first sight 
the process seems more obscure, we have conditioned 
fear responses of the first, second and succeeding 
orders. Conditions become so complex that the orig¬ 
inal genetic source of these types of responses — from 
the two unconditioned stimuli — can with difficulty 
be traced. 

Without complicating matters further we may as¬ 
sume that a similar complexity of affairs occurs in the 
fields of love and rage. 

Finally, we have the still more complicated types 
of response where successively the individual has 
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been conditioned to respond emotionally in more than 
one way to the same stimulus or situation — e.g., 
where the daughter responds in one way to the con¬ 
tact stroking and kissing of the mother — in another 
to her loud noisy behavior when drunk or quarreling 
and in still another to her as a hampering, restraining 
stimulus. Love-fear-hate responses to the one stim¬ 
ulus. Surely we do not need the bivalence and 
multivalence theory of the analysts here or any un¬ 
conscious to understand the reactions of the individ¬ 
ual who does not respond by giving the group 
behavior patterns. 

Not one of my hypothetical subjects in whom such 
unverbalized organization has taken place can “ talk 
it out ” until the analyst talks it in. There is nothing 
to talk out — no unconscious to be reached. My be¬ 
lief is that the analyst should talk it out only long 
enough to get the main features of the patient’s biog- 
raphy, part of which he can get from associates. Nor 
is he by talking it out or analyzing dreams approach¬ 
ing any traumatic injury or festering spot in the un¬ 
conscious. He is or should be watching and noting 
verbal behavior objectively. His attitude should not 
be different from what it would be if he were watch¬ 
ing and recording her movements as she goes about 
the room, her eating habits, and sex habits. What he 
gets is only a part of her history anyway. When com¬ 
plete enough it enables the physician to make a diag¬ 
nosis of the genetic factors which have been operative 
in producing the deviations he observes in her 
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behavior. Then his prescription which is couched in 
the terms of the steps she should take for retraining 
should come next. At present the analyst, at least for 
an astonishingly long time, re-educates her or at¬ 
tempts to re-educate her only or mainly along verbal 
lines. He won’t even admit that he himself is re¬ 
educating her. Her re-education according to my be¬ 
lief must be along manual, verbal and visceral lines. 
She must be given a new manual life with a new 
verbal life and a new visceral life. The verbal must 
be substitutible for the manual, the manual for the 
verbal, etc. 

To study all of these factors scientifically, I long 
for an Aladdin’s Lamp so that upon command, the 
Genii would immediately transport my adult or child, 
all twisted by past faulty conditioning, into a wholly 
new world. I would have this new world filled with 
behavioristically trained parents, teachers and physi¬ 
cians who would build them up a world in which the 
activity of hands and gut and larynx could each func¬ 
tion dominantly where dominance of one were de¬ 
manded by the situation, and could work in coopera¬ 
tion when the situation demanded the dominance of 
many segments of the body. In other words, I would 
ask that they be brought up in a world in which some¬ 
thing like complete integration of activities were pos¬ 
sible without the presence of thwarting conflicts which 
come from the uneducated gut. 

I would rub my lamp once more and ask the 
guardians of the lamp to provide for us an infant 
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has remained unverbalized. The genesis of her be¬ 
havior is clear to the behaviorist — it has been a 
genetic process built in by her environment — no 
mystery need be made of it — no hypothesis of the 
unconscious need be assumed — no hypothetical fac¬ 
tor such as suppression or repression need be lugged 
in. Talking to her in terms of the unconscious — of 
repressions, limitation of libido, incest complex and 
the like leaves her cold. She has no realm of words 
to correspond with her behavior towards her mother 
except the conventional ones tolerated and extolled 
by society under the guise of the beauty of mother 
love. She did not and could not have ever conversed 
with herself about all this. She had no words, hence 
it never could have passed from the analyst’s con¬ 
scious to the unconscious. 

As a behaviorist I say that this is a straight case for 
unconditioning, then of retraining and the process of 
retraining must be comparable in part at least to the 
time that it took to wind her up in this way. When the 
analyst begins to talk of such cases in terms of psycho¬ 
analysis — when he puts her on a couch day in and 
day out and lets her wander over millions of miles of 
barren verbal territory for years possibly, in an effort 
to reach her unconscious and to straighten it out — I 
am strongly reminded of what Hecate said to the 
three witches — 

“ O, well done! I commend your pains; 

And every one shall share i’ the gains: 

And now about the cauldron sing, 
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Like elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in.” 

May I continue with some other phases of the un¬ 
verbalized? We know that fears in man and animal 
are built in in the simplest kind of way, most of them 
— long before verbalization begins. There is no need 
to mention the experimental work in this field. Start¬ 
ing with loud, sharp sounds and loss of support as the 
unconditioned stimuli, we build in fear of furry ani¬ 
mals — fur — cotton wool — hair of the human 
body— of water — of moving trains — high places, 
bridges, trestle work — enclosed and open spaces and 
the like (many of these by hypothesis)! Along with 
the actually conditioned responses we have the trans¬ 
ferred fears about which there need be no mystery 
since such “ transferences ” are always obtained in 
every experiment where the animal is being taught to 
respond differentially. Again, and here at first sight 
the process seems more obscure, we have conditioned 
fear responses of the first, second and succeeding 
orders. Conditions become so complex that the orig¬ 
inal genetic source of these types of responses — from 
the two unconditioned stimuli—can with difficulty 
be traced. 

Without complicating matters further we may as¬ 
sume that a similar complexity of affairs occurs in the 
fields of love and rage. 

Finally, we have the still more complicated types 
of response where successively the individual has 
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been conditioned to respond emotionally in more than 
one way to the same stimulus or situation — e.g., 
where the daughter responds in one way to the con¬ 
tact stroking and kissing of the mother — in another 
to her loud noisy behavior when drunk or quarreling 
and in still another to her as a hampering, restraining 
stimulus. Love-fear-hate responses to the one stim¬ 
ulus. Surely we do not need the bivalence and 
multivalence theory of the analysts here or any un¬ 
conscious to understand the reactions of the individ¬ 
ual who does not respond by giving the group 
behavior patterns. 

Not one of my hypothetical subjects in whom such 
unverbalized organization has taken place can u talk 
it out ” until the analyst talks it in. There is nothing 
to talk out — no unconscious to be reached. My be¬ 
lief is that the analyst should talk it out only long 
enough to get the main features of the patient’s biog¬ 
raphy, part of which he can get from associates. Nor 
is he by talking it out or analyzing dreams approach¬ 
ing any traumatic injury or festering spot in the un¬ 
conscious. He is or should be watching and noting 
verbal behavior objectively. His attitude should not 
be different from what it would be if he were watch¬ 
ing and recording her movements as she goes about 
the room, her eating habits, and sex habits. What he 
gets is only a part of her history anyway. When com¬ 
plete enough it enables the physician to make a diag¬ 
nosis of the genetic factors which have been operative 
in producing the deviations he observes in her 
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behavior. Then his prescription which is couched in 
the terms of the steps she should take for retraining 
should come next. At present the analyst, at least for 
an astonishingly long time, re-educates her or at¬ 
tempts to re-educate her only or mainly along verbal 
lines. He won’t even admit that he himself is re¬ 
educating her. Her re-education according to my be¬ 
lief must be along manual, verbal and visceral lines. 
She must be given a new manual life with a new 
verbal life and a new visceral life. The verbal must 
be substitutible for the manual, the manual for the 
verbal, etc. 

To study all of these factors scientifically, I long 
for an Aladdin’s Lamp so that upon command, the 
Genii would immediately transport my adult or child, 
all twisted by past faulty conditioning, into a wholly 
new world. I would have this new world filled with 
behavioristically trained parents, teachers and physi¬ 
cians who would build them up a world in which the 
activity of hands and gut and larynx could each func¬ 
tion dominantly where dominance of one were de¬ 
manded by the situation, and could work in coopera¬ 
tion when the situation demanded the dominance of 
many segments of the body. In other words, I would 
ask that they be brought up in a world in which some¬ 
thing like complete integration of activities were pos¬ 
sible without the presence of thwarting conflicts which 
come from the uneducated gut. 

I would rub my lamp once more and ask the 
guardians of the lamp to provide for us an infant 
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farm adequate in all respects for the study of the 
behavior problems in the young because I believe our 
technique has gone far enough even now to make it 
possible to bring up children so adjusted to life that 
they would never need to fall into the hands of the 
kindly analyst. 

I have grown more and more skeptical of purely 
verbal catharsis even as envisaged today. There 
comes to the analyzed, to be sure, a glibness of talk 
about herself — her symptoms — her fixations — 
her libido — her repressions. Oftentimes I feel in 
talking to analyzed people that the analyst has gone 
off and left the larynx running without hitching it up 
to the rest of the body the way unskilful hypnotists 
used to do when they left their subjects incompletely 
awakened. They seem to me to be very poorly inte¬ 
grated. I have grown skeptical too of analysis as a 
sound method. I think the reason for the failure of 
analysis is due to their complex, clumsy, topheavy 
presuppositions which lead them to search for some¬ 
thing which does not exist. The presuppositions in¬ 
fluence not only their methods of working but their 
findings. There is far more than a mere terminologi¬ 
cal difference between the behaviorist and the analyst. 
I think analysis based upon its present technique and 
premises will disappear and give place to a technique 
which will provide for conditioning and uncondition¬ 
ing on a recognizably experimental basis. I think the 
basal training of the analysts has been one-sided — 
without sufficient orientation in the genesis of 
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behavior. I think he needs his training in medicine but 
before he takes his training in medicine he should 
study animal psychology — should build himself a 
few animals — get a technique for conditioning and 
unconditioning—see what animals can be conditioned 
to — when males are brought up with females, fe¬ 
males with females, when the animal is punished for 
sex responses j see how, as the problem becomes more 
difficult (e.g., when differential responses are set up 
to two stimuli which differ little in stimulating value) 
the animal’s habit systems break down; get first hand 
acquaintance with how fear responses can be condi¬ 
tioned — wildness removed. I think, too, he ought to 
have opportunity to parallel this work on human in¬ 
fants— let him do a little making and unmaking 
there — and watch the growth of the child’s word 
world and its correspondence with and lack of corre¬ 
spondence with his object world. I would have him 
learn that you can build up a whole string of emo¬ 
tional reactions — then tear them down — that you 
can implant, alter and wholly change vocational pat¬ 
terns. In other words I’d like to soak the future ana¬ 
lyst in genesis and give him more fertility in the ar¬ 
ranging and alteration of situations by means of which 
he can uncondition and later recondition his patients. 
In other words have him grow into an experimental 
analyst — which will save him from the arm chair 
method he now employs. I would certainly give this 
same general training in animal and infant psychol¬ 
ogy to the mental hygiene workers too. I cannot un- 
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derstand why the field of animal psychology has been 
so long neglected. I believe that a large number of 
the basal problems in method and technique in psy¬ 
chiatry and analysis can be worked out in the animal 
field. I wish I could get other people to see this thing 
as I see it and then do something about it. I think the 
two things which are keeping back the concept of 
genesis and reconditioning are the disease entity con¬ 
cept of mind and this vague, will-of-the-wisp uncon¬ 
scious which is to be found only in man (or at least 
can be attacked only in man) and hence animal and 
infant studies are not relevant. 

And now after these kindly meant criticisms of 
psychoanalytic methods may I give a few reflections 
upon the pedagogical implications of the unverbal¬ 
ized. I think there is something of a lesson in it for us. 
The use of words increases our “ control ” over the 
environment. Shall we say that in the neighborhood 
of 90% — to make a rough guess — of our reactions 
are verbal. At any rate man is a word reacting, word 
manipulating animal. Not to have a verbal substitute 
for our activity and its stimuli takes us back far to¬ 
ward the world of the infra-human. 

I ask you to picture the behavior of a well-trained 
inventor — not just a dumb manual worker like so 
many of them are who work only with their hands 
upon odds and ends. Let us suppose that some stimu¬ 
lus — a factory situation or the words of a friend who 
is having mechanical difficulties in his plant — starts 
the inventor off. He begins verbally to put springs 
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and levers and switches together. He goes as far as 
he can in the verbal assembling and working out of his 
machine. It begins to get complicated. His hands be¬ 
gin to itch to make a model of wood or steel. It will 
not work when put together. This leads him to fur¬ 
ther verbal manipulation. This continues until the 
immediate difficulty is verbally solved, then he must 
work again with his hand and again with his verbal 
world. He manipulates this word world at night when 
the lights are out, when walking to and from his work 
in a trial and error way when his wood, iron and tools 
are not at hand, just as he manipulates his materials 
when they are present. 

It seems to me unfair to the developing child not 
to bring this word world up to a higher state of effi¬ 
ciency than is now done in schools. Every time I ques¬ 
tion young children and even college graduates I am 
struck by their dumbness — by their inability to tell 
how they do things and to verbally manipulate their 
material and social world. Why can’t we teach the 
child from the beginning to verbalize his manual ac¬ 
tivity? Why not throw away text books — give brief 
verbal or written problems — then let the child work 
out his problem in chemistry, physics, agriculture, 
cooking with his hands and write and talk out his tech¬ 
nique as he goes along. God forbid that I should seem 
to advocate more talking, as such, in the world! Such 
is not my purpose. We have too many philosophic ver¬ 
bal speculators, rhetoricians, poets and dreamers now. 
Talking without being able to translate into manual 
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behavior or acting manually without being able to 
translate into words does not give complete integra¬ 
tion. Here is an example of my point. In front of me 
are the complete parts of a pendulum clock. One child 
can glibly talk to me for half an hour about this clock 
or any other clock but at a superficial level slipping al¬ 
most immediately into the aesthetic values of the 
clock, history of clocks, etc., but he cannot put the 
parts together. He knows clocks in terms of words 
only. In contrast another child the same age, deft with 
his hands, can take these cogs, escapement, wheels, 
pendulum and springs and put them together but 
when I cover the clock up and ask him about the in¬ 
side of the clock and how the parts are put together 
— I get nothing. He is dumb. He has no words. I 
have another child in front of me equally deft with 
his hands and with his words. He puts the clock to¬ 
gether. Again I cover it with the cloth. He tells me 
correctly about every part — how they are put to¬ 
gether and how they function when put together. In 
other words, he builds me a perfectly good verbal 
clock while I wait. In my opinion the third child — by 
nature, no better fitted than either of the other two — 
has outstripped them by a distance comparable in 
some respects with the span that separates man from 
the orang. With a word world as adequately substi- 
tutible for the object world he is to some extent at 
least master of his own destiny, independent of the 
world, of sights, sounds, smells and tastes. Unless 
someone robs him of the organization of his larynx 
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and its related musculature, no one can quite pull 
down his world — even if he loses his eyes, if mate¬ 
rial goods are taken from him or his hands become 
paralyzed. 

Before concluding I would like to go back to the 
boy above who could both manually and verbally put 
his clock together. I think he helps to solve a serious 
social problem. Through him I would like to paint a 
kind of behavioristic ideal of training. I would like to 
paint this ideal as objectively as I can and without 
teleological implications. I realize when I do it I am 
stepping out of scientific behaviorism over into peda¬ 
gogy and ethics. 

Is it too unattainable a social ideal to strive for, to 
see that every man, woman and child should be 
trained about his own organism as thoroughly as the 
boy was trained about the clock? Shouldn’t we teach 
them enough anatomy to give them a thoroughly 
working notion of their body, nervous system, heart, 
lung, liver, kidney, glands, sex apparatus? Then can’t 
we teach them enough physiology for them to grasp 
what the function of each main part is and how the 
various parts function together? I would do this early 
and so thoroughly that no old wives’ tales could ever 
again find a lodging place. Isn’t it more important for 
them to get this early — this exploration of them¬ 
selves — than to get their literature, geography, 
history, chemistry and physics, important as these sub¬ 
jects are? 

Next I would teach the rudiments of hygiene — 
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what many of you would probably call “ mental 
hygiene ” (but I wouldn’t neglect social hygiene 
either). I would show in the simplest kind of terms 
how infantile unverbalized behavior arises and how 
it is carried over into adult life. I would teach them 
about fear, love and anger reactions} work out with 
them how the individual behaves in depressions. I 
would teach them what exhibition behavior is like, 
how easily seclusion behavior develops, about invalid¬ 
ism, and other nascent psychoses. I would teach them 
first how to spot these reaction patterns in others and 
then, most important of all, how to spot them in 
themselves by watching and tabulating their own be¬ 
havior. What boy or girl taught as I have suggested 
above could not check his own behavior three or four 
times a month? “ For days I have fought with my 
parents — two or three times in the last week I have 
been depressed and have tried to find excuses for not 
going to school and doing my other work ” or, to 
change the picture, “ I have been getting entirely too 
boisterous and loud — too excited — driving the au¬ 
tomobile too fast — taking too many risks and dan¬ 
gers in swimming and diving ” or again “ I find I 
am avoiding people more than I used to — I like to 
get in a corner and read — I don’t go out on the 
streets very much ” or once more “ I find that I am 
going with girls very much less than I used to and 
that I have begun to gang up with boys in the neigh¬ 
borhood.” 

Having taught them to observe their own behavior 
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in this way as they observe the behavior of others, I 
would next teach them what to do when their records 
show that they are getting into jams. In other words 
I would give them the essentials and rudiments of 
corrective hygiene. For example} “ All my work has 
slowed down — I am lacking in pep, don’t care 
whether I go to see anybody or not — I have been 
leading a humdrum existence — things haven’t gone 
right at home — I guess from what my physician 
teacher tells me I had better pack up and go for a 
week’s fishing or hunting unless I want to run into a 
real depression. Then when I come back I am going 
to change things around a bit — try to do more inter¬ 
esting jobs, get some hobbies going that I have been 
flirting with for a long time. And above all I am 
going to consult my psychiatrist and reach with him 
some plan of action as to what to do about my sex 
life.’’ 

I would give this training before the fourteenth 
year since at this age the great mass of our population 
gives up its schooling. Can young children get all 
this? My business experience has opened my eyes to 
how simply things can be put to the public — how in 
homely words nearly all the worth while truths of 
science can be set forth. 

The whole point to my thesis is that verbal organ¬ 
ization can and should be made dominant. Unless the 
child has a word for every situation and unless the 
stimulus can arouse a verbal reaction simultaneously 
with the manual which in turn acting as a stimulus can 
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arouse a substitutive manual reaction, how can the 
laryngeal segment ever become dominant? Today 
we are predominantly a verbally reacting animal — 
this means that the laryngeal segment is the reposi¬ 
tory of most of our social and ethical training. Now if 
the stimulus does not activate this segment — social 
“ precepts,” “ shalls ” and “ shall nots ” can never 
arouse socially acceptable substitutive reactions. It 
seems to me that almost the whole of ethics, indeed 
its very existence, hinges upon the extent to which the 
child can be verbally organized. 

You can see my goal — every boy and girl by the 
age of fourteen to know his own organism and its 
reactions as in my example the boy knew his clock. I 
think this would lead the organism to be behavioristi- 
cally self-correcting — just as now the body unaided 
(unless too pronounced an infection sets in) heals its 
own wounds. In other words, on this hypothesis, the 
laryngeal segment—the verbalized — will become 
regulatory of all behavior. It will then dominate the 
gut and do all this without stepping outside of the 
range of stimulus — response psychology. Now I 
think you will admit that the gut is the tail that wags 
the dog. The youth of fourteen trained as I suggest 
may not know as much literature, history and math¬ 
ematics as the youth of fourteen today but he need 
never fear either the psychoanalyst’s unconscious or 
the behaviorist’s unverbalized. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS PATTERNING OF 
BEHAVIOR IN SOCIETY 

EDWARD SAPIR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

We may seem to be guilty of a paradox when we 
speak of the unconscious in reference to social activity. 
Doubtful as is the usefulness of this concept when we 
confine ourselves to the behavior of the individual, it 
may seem to be worse than doubtful when we leave 
the kinds of behavior that are strictly individual and 
deal with those more complex kinds of activity which, 
rightly or wrongly, are supposed to be carried on, not 
by individuals as such, but by the associations of hu¬ 
man beings that constitute society. It may be argued 
that society has no more of an unconscious than it has 
hands or legs. 

I propose to show, however, that the paradox is a 
real one only if the term “ social behavior ” is under¬ 
stood in the very literal sense of behavior referred to 
groups of human beings which act as such, regardless 
of the mentalities of the individuals which compose 
the groups. To such a mystical group alone can a mys¬ 
terious u social unconsciousness w be ascribed. But as 
we are very far from believing that such groups 
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really exist, we may be able to persuade ourselves that 
no more especial kind of unconsciousness need be im¬ 
puted to social behavior than is needed to understand 
the behavior of the individual himself. We shall be 
on much safer ground if we take it for granted that 
all human behavior involves essentially the same 
types of mental functioning, as well conscious as un¬ 
conscious, and that the term “ social ” is no more ex¬ 
clusive of the concept u unconscious ” than is the term 
“ individual,” for the very simple reason that the 
terms u social ” and 11 individual ” are contrastive in 
only a limited sense. We will assume that any kind 
of psychology that explains the behavior of the indi¬ 
vidual also explains the behavior of society, in so far 
as the psychological point of view is applicable to and 
sufficient for the study of social behavior. It is true 
that for certain purposes it is very useful to look away 
entirely from the individual and to think of socialized 
behavior as though it were carried on by certain larger 
entities which transcend the psycho-physical organ¬ 
ism. But this viewpoint implicitly demands the aban¬ 
donment of the psychological approach to the ex¬ 
planation of human conduct in society. 

It will be clear from what we have said that we do 
not find the essential difference between individual 
and social behavior to lie in the psychology of the be¬ 
havior itself. Strictly speaking, each kind of behavior 
is individual, the difference in terminology being en¬ 
tirely due to a difference in the point of view. If our 
attention is focussed on the actual, theoretically 
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measurable behavior of a given individual at a given 
time and place, we call it “ individual behavior,” no 
matter what the physiological or psychological nature 
of that behavior may be. If, on the other hand, we 
prefer to eliminate certain aspects of such individual 
behavior from our consideration and to hold on only 
to those respects in which it corresponds to certain 
norms of conduct which have been developed by 
human beings in association with one another and 
which tend to perpetuate themselves by tradition, we 
speak of “ social behavior.” In other words, social be¬ 
havior is merely the sum or, better, arrangement of 
such aspects of individual behavior as are referred 
to culture patterns that have their proper context, not 
in the spatial and temporal continuities of biological 
behavior, but in historical sequences that are imputed 
to actual behavior by a principle of selection. 

We have thus defined the difference between indi¬ 
vidual and social behavior, not in terms of kind or 
essence, but in terms of organization. To say that the 
human being behaves individually at one moment 
and socially at another is as absurd as to declare that 
matter follows the laws of chemistry at a certain time 
and succumbs to the supposedly different laws of 
atomic physics at another, for matter is always obey¬ 
ing certain mechanical laws which are at one and the 
same time both physical and chemical according to the 
manner in which we choose to define its organization. 
In dealing with human beings, we simply find it more 
convenient for certain purposes to refer a given act to 
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the psycho-physical organism itself. In other cases the 
interest happens to lie in continuities that go beyond 
the individual organism and its functioning, so that 
a bit of conduct that is objectively no more and no less 
individual than the first is interpreted in terms of the 
non-individual patterns that constitute social behavior 
or cultural behavior. 

It would be a useful exercise to force ourselves to 
see any given human act from both of these points of 
view and to try to convince ourselves in this way that 
it is futile to classify human acts as such as having an 
inherently individual or social significance. It is true 
that there are a great many organisemal functions 
that it is difficult to think of in social terms, but I 
think that even here the social point of view may 
often be applied with success. Few social students are 
interested, for instance, in the exact manner in which 
a given individual breathes. Yet it is not to be doubted 
that our breathing habits are largely conditioned by 
factors conventionally classified as social. There are 
polite and impolite ways of breathing. There are spe¬ 
cial attitudes which seem to characterize whole soci¬ 
eties that undoubtedly condition the breathing habits 
of the individuals who make up these societies. Ordi¬ 
narily the characteristic rhythm of breathing of a 
given individual is looked upon as a matter for strictly 
individual definition. But if, for one reason or an¬ 
other, the emphasis shifts to the consideration of a 
certain manner of breathing as due to good form or 
social tradition or some other principle that is usually 
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given a social context, then the whole subject of 
breathing at once ceases to be a merely individual con¬ 
cern and takes on the appearance of a social pattern. 
Thus, the regularized breathing of the Hindu Yogi, 
the subdued breathing of those who are in the pres¬ 
ence of a recently deceased companion laid away in a 
coffin and surrounded by all the ritual of funeral ob¬ 
servances, the style of breathing which one learns 
from an operatic singer who gives lessons on the 
proper control of the voice, are, each and every one 
of them, capable of isolation as socialized modes of 
conduct that have a definite place in the history of hu¬ 
man culture, though they are obviously not a whit 
less facts of individual behavior than the most casual 
and normal style of breathing, such as one rarely 
imagines to have other than purely individual impli¬ 
cations. Strange as it may seem at first blush, there is 
no hard and fast line of division as to class of behavior 
between a given style of breathing, -provided that it 
he socially interpreted , and a religious doctrine or a 
form of political administration. This is not to say 
that it may not be infinitely more useful to apply the 
social mode of analysis of human conduct to certain 
cases and the individual mode of analysis to others. 
But we do maintain that such differences of analysis 
are merely imposed by the nature of the interest of 
the observer and are not inherent in the phenomena 
themselves. 

All cultural behavior is patterned. This is merely a 
way of saying that many things that an individual 
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does and thinks and feels may be looked upon not 
merely from the standpoint of the forms of behavior 
that are proper to himself as a biological organism 
but from the standpoint of a generalized mode of 
conduct that is imputed to society rather than to the 
individual, though the personal genesis of conduct is 
of precisely the same nature, whether we choose to 
call the conduct individual or social. It is impossible 
to say what an individual is doing unless we have 
tacitly accepted the essentially arbitrary modes of in¬ 
terpretation that social tradition is constantly suggest¬ 
ing to us from the very moment of our birth. Let 
anyone who doubts this try the experiment of making 
a painstaking report of the actions of a group of na¬ 
tives engaged in some form of activity, say religious, 
to which he has not the cultural key. If he is a skilful 
writer, he may succeed in giving a picturesque account 
of what he sees and hears, or thinks he sees and hears, 
but the chances of his being able to give a relation of 
what happens in terms that would be intelligible and 
acceptable to the natives themselves are practically 
nil. He will be guilty of all manner of distortion. His 
emphasis will be constantly askew. He will find inter¬ 
esting what the natives take for granted as a casual 
kind of behavior worthy of no particular comment, 
and he will utterly fail to observe the crucial turning 
points in the course of action that give formal signifi¬ 
cance to the whole in the minds of those who do pos¬ 
sess the key to its understanding. This patterning or 
formal analysis of behavior is to a surprising degree 
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dependent on the mode of apprehension which has 
been established by the tradition of the group. Forms 
and significances which seem obvious to an outsider 
will be denied outright by those who carry out the 
patterns^ outlines and implications that are perfectly 
clear to these may be absent to the eye of the on¬ 
looker. It is the failure to understand the necessity of 
grasping the native patterning which is responsible 
for so much unimaginative and misconceiving descrip¬ 
tion of procedures that we have not been brought up 
with. It becomes actually possible to interpret as base 
what is inspired by the noblest and even holiest of 
motives, and to see altruism or beauty where nothing 
of the kind is either felt or intended. 

Ordinarily a cultural pattern is to be defined both 
in terms of function and of form, the two concepts 
being inseparably intertwined in practice, however 
convenient it may be to dissociate them in theory. 
Many functions of behavior are primary in the sense 
that an individual organic need, such as the satisfac¬ 
tion of hunger, is being fulfilled, but often the func¬ 
tional side of behavior is either entirely transformed 
or, at the least, takes on a new increment of signifi¬ 
cance. In this way new functional interpretations are 
constantly being developed for forms set by tradition. 
Often the true functions of behavior are unknown 
and a merely rationalized function may be imputed 
to it. Because of the readiness with which forms of 
human conduct lose or modify their original func¬ 
tions or take on entirely new ones, it becomes neces- 
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sary to see social behavior from a formal as well as 
from a functional point of view, and we shall not con¬ 
sider any kind of human behavior as understood if we 
can merely give, or think we can give, an answer to 
the question “ For what purpose is this being done? ” 
We shall have also to know what is the precise man¬ 
ner and articulation of the doing. 

Now it is a commonplace of observation that the 
reasoning intelligence seeks to attach itself rather to 
the functions than to the forms of conduct. For every 
thousand individuals who can tell with some show 
of reason why they sing or use words in connected 
speech or handle money, there is barely one who can 
adequately define the essential outlines of these 
modes of behavior. No doubt certain forms will be 
imputed to such behavior if attention is drawn to it, 
but experience shows that the forms discovered may 
be very seriously at variance with those actually fol¬ 
lowed and discoverable on closer study. In other 
words, the patterns of social behavior are not neces¬ 
sarily discovered by simple observation, though they 
may be adhered to with tyrannical consistency in the 
actual conduct of life. If we can show that normal hu¬ 
man beings, both in confessedly social behavior and 
often in supposedly individual behavior, are reacting 
in accordance with deep-seated cultural patterns, and 
if, further, we can show that these patterns are not so 
much known as felt, not so much capable of conscious 
description as of naive practice, then we have the 
right to speak of the “ unconscious patterning of 
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behavior in society.” The unconscious nature of this 
patterning consists not in some mysterious function of 
a racial or social mind reflected in the minds of the in¬ 
dividual members of society, but merely in a typical 
unawareness on the part of the individual of outlines 
and demarcations and significances of conduct which 
he is all the time implicitly following. Jung’s “ racial 
unconscious ” is neither an intelligible nor a necessary 
concept. It introduces more difficulties than it solves, 
while we have all we need for the psychological un¬ 
derstanding of social behavior in the facts of indi¬ 
vidual psychology. 

Why are the forms of social behavior not ade¬ 
quately known by the normal individual? How is it 
that we can speak, if only metaphorically, of a social 
unconscious? I believe that the answer to this question 
rests in the fact that the relations between the ele¬ 
ments of experience which serve to give them their 
form and significance are more powerfully <c felt ” 
or “ intuited ” than consciously perceived. It is a mat¬ 
ter of common knowledge that it is relatively easy to 
fix the attention on some arbitrarily selected element 
of experience, such as a sensation or an emotion, but 
that it is far from easy to become conscious of the 
exact place which such an element holds in the total 
constellations of behavior. It is easy for an Australian 
native, for instance, to say by what kinship term he 
calls so and so or whether or not he may undertake 
such and such relations with a given individual. It 
is exceedingly difficult for him to give a general rule 
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of which these specific examples of behavior are but 
illustrations, though all the while he acts as though 
the rule were perfectly well known to him. In a sense 
it is well known to him. But this knowledge is not 
capable of conscious manipulation in terms of word 
symbols. It is, rather, a very delicately nuanced feel¬ 
ing of subtle relations, both experienced and possible. 
To this kind of knowledge may be applied the term 
“ intuition,” which, when so defined, need have no 
mystic connotations whatever. It is strange how fre¬ 
quently one has the illusion of free knowledge, in the 
light of which one may manipulate conduct at will, 
only to discover in the test that one is being impelled 
by strict loyalty to forms of behavior that one can 
feel with the utmost nicety but can state only in the 
vaguest and most approximate fashion. It would 
seem that we act all the more securely for our una¬ 
wareness of the patterns that control us. It may well 
be that, owing to the limitations of the conscious life, 
any attempt to subject even the higher forms of social 
behavior to purely conscious control must result in 
disaster. Perhaps there is a far-reaching moral in the 
fact that even a child may speak the most difficult 
language with idiomatic ease but that it takes an un¬ 
usually analytical type of mind to define the mere 
elements of that incredibly subtle linguistic mecha¬ 
nism which is but a plaything of the child’s uncon¬ 
scious. Is it not possible that the contemporary mind, 
in its restless attempt to drag all the forms of be¬ 
havior into consciousness and to apply the results of 
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its fragmentary or experimental analysis to the guid¬ 
ance of conduct, is really throwing away a greater 
wealth for the sake of a lesser and more dazzling 
one? It is almost as though a misguided enthusiast 
exchanged his thousands of dollars of accumulated 
credit at the bank for a few glittering coins of mani¬ 
fest, though little, worth. 

We shall now give a number of examples of pat¬ 
terns of social behavior and show that they are very 
incompletely, if at all, known by the normal, naive 
individual. We shall see that the penumbra of uncon¬ 
scious patterning of social behavior is an extraordi¬ 
narily complex realm, in which one and the same type 
of overt behavior may have altogether distinct signifi¬ 
cances in accordance with its relation to other types of 
behavior. Owing to the compelling, but mainly un¬ 
conscious, nature of the forms of social behavior, it 
becomes almost impossible for the normal individual 
to observe or to conceive of functionally similar types 
of behavior in other societies than his own, or in other 
cultural contexts than those he has experienced, with¬ 
out projecting into them the forms that he is familiar 
with. In other words, one is always unconsciously 
finding what one is in unconscious subjection to. 

Our first example will be taken from the field of 
language. Language has the somewhat exceptional 
property that its forms are, for the most part, indirect 
rather than direct in their functional significance. The 
sounds, words, grammatical forms, syntactic construc¬ 
tions, and other linguistic forms that we assimilate in 
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childhood have only value in so far as society has tac¬ 
itly agreed to see them as symbols of reference. For 
this reason language is an unusually favorable do¬ 
main for the study of the general tendency of cultural 
behavior to work out all sorts of formal elaborations 
that have only a secondary, and, as it were, “ after 
the event ” relevance to functional needs. Purely 
functional explanations of language, if valid, would 
lead us to expect either a far greater uniformity in 
linguistic expression than we actually find, or should 
lead us to discover strict relations of a functional na¬ 
ture between a particular form of language and the 
culture of the people using it. Neither of these expec¬ 
tations is fulfilled by the facts. Whatever may be true 
of other types of cultural behavior, we can safely say 
that the forms of speech developed in the different 
parts of the world are at once free and necessary, in 
the sense in which all artistic productions are free and 
necessary. Linguistic forms as we find them bear only 
the loosest relation to the cultural needs of a given 
society, but they have the very tightest consistency as 
aesthetic products. 

A very simple example of the justice of these re¬ 
marks is afforded by the English plural. To most of 
us who speak English the tangible expression of the 
plural idea in the noun seems to be a self-evident ne¬ 
cessity. Careful observation of English usage, how¬ 
ever, leads to the conviction that this self-evident 
necessity of expression is more of an illusion than 
a reality. If the plural were to be understood 
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functionally alone, we should find it difficult to ex¬ 
plain why we use plural forms with numerals and 
other words that in themselves imply plurality. a Five 
man ” or “ several house ” would be just as adequate 
as “ five men ” or “ several houses.” Clearly, what 
has happened is that English, like all of the other 
Indo-European languages, has developed a feeling 
for the classification of all expressions which have a 
nominal form into singulars and plurals. So much is 
this the case that in the early period of the history of 
our linguistic family even the adjective, which is nom¬ 
inal in form, isunusable except in conjunction with the 
category of number. In many of the languages of the 
group this habit still persists. Such notions as “ white ” 
or “ long ” are incapable of expression in French or 
Russian without formal commitments on the score of 
whether the quality is predicated of one or several 
persons or objects. Now it is not denied that the ex¬ 
pression of the concept of plurality is useful. Indeed, 
a language that is forever incapable of making the 
difference between the one and the many is obviously 
to that extent hampered in its technique of expression. 
But we must emphatically deny that this particular 
kind of expression need ever develop into the com¬ 
plex formal system of number definition that we are 
familiar with. In many other linguistic groups the 
concept of number belongs to the group of optionally 
expressible notions. In Chinese, for instance, the word 
“ man ” may be interpreted as the English equiva¬ 
lent of either “ man ” or “ men,” according to the 
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particular context in which the word is used. It is to be 
carefully noted, however, that this formal ambiguity 
is never a functional one. Terms of inherent plurality, 
such as “ five,” “ all,” or “ several,” or of inherent 
singularity, such as “ one ” or 11 my ” in the phrase 
“ my wife,” can always be counted upon to render 
factually clear what is formally left to the imagina¬ 
tion. If the ambiguity persists, it is a useful one or 
one that does not matter. How little the expression of 
our concept of number is left to the practical exigen¬ 
cies of a particular case, how much it is a matter of 
consistency of aesthetic treatment, will be obvious 
from such examples as the editorial “ we are in favor 
of prohibition,” when what is really meant is “ I, 
John Smith, am in favor of prohibition.” 

A complete survey of the methods of handling the 
category of number in the languages of the world 
would reveal an astonishing variety of treatment. In 
some languages number is a necessary and well-de¬ 
veloped category. In others it is an accessory or op¬ 
tional one. In still others, it can hardly be considered 
as a grammatical category at all but is left entirely to 
the implications of vocabulary and syntax. Now the 
interesting thing psychologically about this variety of 
forms is this, that while everyone may learn to see the 
need of distinguishing the one from the many and has 
some sort of notion that his language more or less 
adequately provides for this necessity, only a very 
competent philologist has any notion of the true 
formal outlines of the expression of plurality, of 
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whether, for instance, it constitutes a category com¬ 
parable to that of gender or case, whether or not it is 
separable from the expression of gender, whether it 
is a strictly nominal category or a verbal one or both, 
whether it is used as a lever for syntactic expression, 
and so on. Here are found determinations of a be¬ 
wildering variety, concerning which few even among 
the sophisticated have any clarity, though the lowliest 
peasant or savage head-hunter may have control of 
them in his intuitive repertoire. 

So great are the possibilities of linguistic patterning 
that the languages actually known seem to present 
the whole gamut of possible forms. We have ex¬ 
tremely analytic types of speech, such as Chinese, in 
which the formal unit of discourse, the word, ex¬ 
presses nothing in itself but a single notion of thing 
or quality or activity or else some relational nuance. 
At the other extreme are the incredibly complex lan¬ 
guages of many American Indian tribes, languages of 
so-called polysynthetic type, in which the same 
formal unit, the word, is a sentence microcosm full of 
delicate formal elaborations of the most specialized 
type. Let one example do for many. Anyone who is 
brought up in English, even if he has had the benefit 
of some familiarity with the classical languages, will 
take it for granted that in such a sentence as “ Shall 
I have the people move across the river to the east? ” 
there is rather little elbow room for varieties of 
formal expression. It would not easily occur to us, for 
instance, that the notion of “ to the east ” might be 
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conveyed not by an independent word or phrase but 
by a mere suffix in a complex verb. 

There is a rather obscure Indian language in north¬ 
ern California, Yana, which not only can express this 
thought in a single word, but would find it difficult to 
express it in any other way. The form of expression 
which is peculiar to Yana may be roughly analyzed as 
follows. The first element in the verb complex indi¬ 
cates the notion of several people living together or 
moving as a group from place to place. This element, 
which we may call the “ verb stem,” can only occur at 
the beginning of the verb, never in any other position. 
The second element in the complete word indicates 
the notion of crossing a stream or of moving from one 
side of an area to the other. It is in no sense an inde¬ 
pendent word, but can only be used as an element 
attached to a verb stem or to other elements which 
have themselves been attached to the verb stem. The 
third element in the word is similarly suffixed and 
conveys the notion of movement toward the east. 
It is one of a set of eight elements which convey the 
respective notions of movement toward the east, 
south, west, and north, and of movement from the 
east, south, west, and north. None of these elements 
is an intelligible word in itself but receives meaning 
only in so far as it falls into its proper place in the 
complexly organized verb. The fourth element is a 
suffix that indicates the relation of causality, that is, of 
causing one to do or be something, bringing it about 
that one does or is in a certain way, treating one in such 
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and such an indicated manner. At this point the lan¬ 
guage indulges in a rather pretty piece of formal 
play. The vowel of the verb stem which we spoke of 
as occupying the first position in the verb symbolized 
the intransitive or static mode of apprehension of the 
act. As soon as the causative notion is introduced, 
however, the verb stem is compelled to pass to the 
category of transitivized or active notions, which 
means that the causative suffix, in spite of the paren¬ 
thetical inclusion of certain notions of direction of 
movement, has the retroactive effect of changing the 
vowel of the stem. Up to this point, therefore, we get 
a perfectly unified complex of notions which may be 
rendered u to cause a group to move across a stream 
in an easterly direction.” 

But this is not yet a word, at least not a word in the 
finished sense of the term, for the elements that are 
still to follow have just as little independent existence 
as those we have already referred to. Of the more 
formal elements that are needed to complete the 
word, the first is a tense suffix referring to the future. 
This is followed by a pronominal element which re¬ 
fers to the first person singular, and is different in 
form from the suffixed pronoun used in other tenses 
and modalities. Finally, there is an element consisting 
of a single consonant which indicates that the whole 
word, which is a complete proposition in itself, is to 
be understood in an interrogative sense. Here again 
the language illustrates an interesting kind of spe¬ 
cialization of form. Nearly all words of the language 
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differ slightly in form according to whether the 
speaker is a man speaking to a man or, on the other 
hand, is a woman or is a man speaking to a woman. 
The interrogative form that we have just discussed 
can only be used by a man speaking to a man. In the 
other three cases the suffix in question is not used, but 
the last vowel of the word, which in this particular 
case happens to be the final vowel of the pronominal 
suffix, is lengthened in order to express the interroga¬ 
tive modality. 

We are not in the least interested in the details of 
this analysis, but some of its implications should in¬ 
terest us. In the first place, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that there is nothing arbitrary or accidental or 
even curious about the structure of this word. Every 
element falls into its proper place in .accordance with 
definitely formulable rules which can be discovered 
by the investigator but of which the speakers them¬ 
selves have no more conscious knowledge than of the 
inhabitants of the moon. It is possible to say, for in¬ 
stance, that the verb stem is a particular example of a 
large number of elements which belong to the same 
general class, such as “ to sit,” “ to walk,” “ to run,” 
“ to jump,” and so on; or that the element which ex¬ 
presses the idea of crossing from one side to another 
is a particular example of a large class of local ele¬ 
ments of parallel function, such as “ to the next 
house,” “ up the hill,” “ into a hollow,” “ over the 
crest,” “ down hill,” “ under,” “ over,” “ in the mid¬ 
dle of,” “ off,” “ hither,” and so on. We may quite 
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safely assume that no Yana Indian ever had the 
slightest knowledge of classifications such as these or 
ever possessed even an inkling of the fact that his lan¬ 
guage neatly symbolized classifications of this sort by 
means of its phonetic apparatus and by rigid rules of 
sequence and cohesion of formal elements. Yet all the 
while we may be perfectly certain that the relations 
which give the elements of the language their signifi¬ 
cance were somehow felt and adhered to. A mistake 
in the vowel of the first syllable, for instance, would 
undoubtedly feel to a native speaker like a self¬ 
contradictory form in English, for instance <c five 
house ” instead of “ five houses ” or u they runs ” in¬ 
stead of “ they run.” Mistakes of this sort are resisted 
as any aesthetic transgression might be resisted — as 
being somehow incongruous, out of the picture, or, if 
one chooses to rationalize the resistance, as inherently 
illogical. 

The unconscious patterning of linguistic conduct is 
discoverable not only in the significant forms of lan¬ 
guage but, just as surely, in the several materials out 
of which language is built, namely the vowels and 
consonants, the changes of stress and quantity, and 
the fleeting intonations of speech. It is quite an illu¬ 
sion to believe that the sounds and the sound dynam¬ 
ics of language can be sufficiently defined by more 
or less detailed statements of how the speech articu¬ 
lations are managed in a neurological or muscular 
sense. Every language has a phonetic scheme in which 
a given sound or a given dynamic treatment of a 
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sound has a definite configurated place in reference 
to all the other sounds recognized by the language. 
The single sound, in other words, is in no sense iden¬ 
tical with an articulation or with the perception of an 
articulation. It is, rather, a point in a pattern, pre¬ 
cisely as a tone in a given musical tradition is a point 
in a pattern which includes the whole range of aes¬ 
thetically possible tones. Two given tones may be 
physically distinguished but aesthetically identical be¬ 
cause each is heard or understood as occupying the 
same formal position in the total set of recognized 
tones. In a musical tradition which does not recognize 
chromatic intervals “ C sharp ” would have to be 
identified with “ C ” and would be considered as a 
mere deviation, pleasant or unpleasant, from u C.” 
In our own musical tradition the difference between 
« C ” and “ C sharp ” is crucial to an understanding 
of all our music, and, by unconscious projection, to a 
certain way of misunderstanding all other music 
built on different principles. In still other musical tra¬ 
ditions there are recognized still finer intervalic dif¬ 
ferences, none of which quite corresponds to our semi¬ 
tone interval. In these three cases it is obvious that 
nothing can be said as to the cultural and aesthetic 
status of a given tone in a song unless we know or feel 
against what sort of general tonal background it is to 
be interpreted. 

It is precisely so with the sounds of speech. From 
a purely objective standpoint the difference between 
the k of “ kill ” and the k of “ skill ” is as easily 
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definable as the, to us, major difference between 
the k of “ kill ” and the g of “ gill ” (of a fish). In 
some languages the g sound of “gill” would be 
looked upon, or rather would be intuitively inter¬ 
preted, as a comparatively unimportant or individual 
divergence from a sound typically represented by the 
k of “ skill,” while the k of “ kill,” with its greater 
strength of articulation and its audible breath release, 
would constitute an utterly distinct phonetic entity. 
Obviously the two distinct k sounds of such a lan¬ 
guage and the two ways of pronouncing the k in Eng¬ 
lish, while objectively comparable and even identical 
phenomena, are from the point of view of patterning 
utterly different. Hundreds of interesting and, at first 
blush, strangely paradoxical examples of this sort 
could be given, but the subject is perhaps too techni¬ 
cal for treatment in this paper. 

It is needless to say that no normal speaker has an 
adequate knowledge of these submerged sound con¬ 
figurations. He is the unconscious and magnificently 
loyal adherent of thoroughly socialized phonetic pat¬ 
terns, which are simple and self-evident in daily 
practice, but subtly involved and historically deter¬ 
mined in actual fact. Owing to the necessity of think¬ 
ing of speech habits not merely in overt terms but as 
involving the setting up of intuitively mastered rela¬ 
tions in suitable contexts, we need not be surprised 
that an articulatory habit which is perfectly feasible 
in one set of relations becomes subjectively impossible 
when the pattern in which it is to be fitted is changed. 
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Thus, an English-speaking person who is utterly un¬ 
able to pronounce a French nasalized vowel may 
nevertheless be quite able to execute the necessary ar¬ 
ticulation in another context, such as the imitation of 
snoring or of the sound of some wild animal. Again, 
the Frenchman or German who cannot pronounce the 
“ wh ” of our American-English a why ” can easily 
produce the same sound when he gently blows out a 
candle. It is obviously correct to say that the acts illus¬ 
trated in these cases can only be understood as they 
are fitted into definite cultural patterns concerning 
the form and mechanics of which the normal individ¬ 
ual has no adequate knowledge. 

We may summarize our interpretation of these, 
and thousands of other, examples of language be¬ 
havior by saying that in each case an unconscious con¬ 
trol of very complicated configurations or formal sets 
is individually acquired by processes which it is the 
business of the psychologist to try to understand but 
that, in spite of the enormously varied psychological 
predispositions and types of conditioning which char¬ 
acterize different personalities, these patterns in their 
completed form differ only infinitesimally from in¬ 
dividual to individual, in many cases from generation 
to generation. And yet these forms lie entirely out¬ 
side the inherited biological tendencies of the race 
and can be explained only in strictly social terms. In 
the simple facts of language we have an excellent ex¬ 
ample of an important network of patterns of be¬ 
havior, each of them with exceedingly complex and, 
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to a large extent, only vaguely definable functions, 
which is preserved and transmitted with a minimum 
of consciousness. The forms of speech so transmitted 
seem as necessary as the simplest reflexes of the or¬ 
ganism. So powerfully, indeed, are we in the grip of 
our phonetic habits that it becomes one of the most 
delicate and difficult tasks of the linguistic student to 
discover what is the true configuration of sounds in 
languages alien to his own. This means that the aver¬ 
age person unconsciously interprets the phonetic ma¬ 
terial of other languages in terms imposed upon him 
by the habits of his own language. Thus, the naive 
Frenchman confounds the two sounds “ s ” of “ sick ” 
and u th ” of “ thick ” in a single pattern point — 
not because he is really unable to hear the difference, 
but because the setting up of such a difference dis¬ 
turbs his feeling for the necessary configuration of 
linguistic sounds. It is as though an observer from 
Mars, knowing nothing of the custom we call war, 
were intuitively led to confound a punishable murder 
with a thoroughly legal and noble act of killing in 
the course of battle. The mechanism of projection of 
patterns is as evident in the one case as in the other. 

Not all forms of cultural behavior so well illus¬ 
trate the mechanics of unconscious patterning as does 
linguistic behavior, but there are few, if any, types of 
cultural behavior which do not illustrate it. Func¬ 
tional considerations of all kinds, leading to a greater 
degree of conscious control, or apparent control, of 
the patterns of behavior, tend to obscure the uncon- 
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scious nature of the patterns themselves, but the more 
carefully we study cultural behavior, the more thor¬ 
oughly we become convinced that the differences are 
but differences of degree. A very good example of 
another field for the development of unconscious cul¬ 
tural patterns is that of gesture. Gestures are hard to 
classify and it is difficult to make a conscious separa¬ 
tion between that in gesture which is of merely indi¬ 
vidual origin and that which is referable to the habits 
of the group as a whole. In spite of these difficulties 
of conscious analysis, we respond to gestures with an 
extreme alertness and, one might almost say, in ac¬ 
cordance with an elaborate and secret code that is 
written nowhere, known by none, and understood by 
all. But this code is by no means referable to simple 
organic responses. On the contrary, it is as finely cer¬ 
tain and artificial, as definitely a creation of social 
tradition, as language or religion or industrial tech¬ 
nology. Like everything else in human conduct, ges¬ 
ture roots in the reactive necessities of the organism, 
but the laws of gesture, the unwritten code of ges¬ 
tured messages and responses, is the anonymous work 
of an elaborate social tradition. Whoever doubts this 
may soon become convinced when he penetrates into 
the significance of gesture patterns of other societies 
than his own. A Jewish or Italian shrug of the shoul¬ 
ders is no more the same pattern of behavior as the 
shrug of a typical American than the forms and sig¬ 
nificant evocations of the .Yiddish or Italian sentence 
are identical with those of any thinkable English 
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sentence. The differences are not to be referred to 
supposedly deep-seated racial differences of a biologi¬ 
cal sort. They lie in the unconsciously apprehended 
builds of the respective social patterns which include 
them and out of which they have been abstracted for 
an essentially artificial comparison. A certain immo¬ 
bility of countenance in New York or Chicago may be 
interpreted as a masterly example of the art of wear¬ 
ing a poker face, but when worn by a perfectly aver¬ 
age inhabitant of Tokio, it may be explainable as 
nothing more interesting or important than the sim¬ 
plest and most obvious of good manners. It is the 
failure to understand the relativity of gesture and 
posture, the degree to which these classes of behavior 
are referable to social patterns which transcend 
merely individual psychological significances, which 
makes it so easy for us to find individual indices of 
personality where it is only the alien culture that 
speaks. 

In the economic life of a people, too, we are con¬ 
stantly forced to recognize the pervasive influence of 
patterns which stand in no immediate relation to the 
needs of the organism and which are by no means to 
be taken for granted in a general philosophy of eco¬ 
nomic conduct but which must be fitted into the 
framework of social forms characteristic of a given 
society. There is not only an unconscious patterning 
of the types of endeavor that are classed as economic, 
there is even such a thing as a characteristic pattern¬ 
ing of economic motive. Thus, the acquirement of 
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wealth is not to be lightly taken for granted as one of 
the basic drives of human beings. One accumulates 
property, one defers the immediate enjoyment of 
wealth, only in so far as society sets the pace for these 
activities and inhibitions. Many primitive societies are 
quite innocent of an understanding of the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth in our sense of the phrase. Even where 
there is a definite feeling that wealth should be accu¬ 
mulated, the motives which are responsible for the 
practice and which give definite form to the methods 
of acquiring wealth are often signally different from 
such as we can readily understand. 

The West Coast Indians of British Columbia have 
often been quoted as a primitive society that has de¬ 
veloped a philosophy of wealth which is somewhat 
comparable to our own, with its emphasis on “ con¬ 
spicuous waste ” and on the sacrosanct character of 
property. The comparison is not essentially sound. 
The West Coast Indian does not handle wealth in a 
manner which we can recognize as our own. We can 
find plenty of analogies, to be sure, but they are more 
likely to be misleading than helpful. No West Coast 
Indian, so far as we know, ever amassed wealth as an 
individual pure and simple, with the expectation of 
disposing of it in the fullness of time at his own sweet 
will. This is a dream of the modern European and 
American individualist, and it is a dream which not 
only brings no thrill to the heart of the West Coast 
Indian but is probably almost meaningless to him. 
The concepts of wealth and the display of honorific 
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privileges, such as crests and dances and songs and 
names, which have been inherited from legendary 
ancestors, are inseparable among these Indians. One 
cannot publicly exhibit such a privilege without ex¬ 
pending wealth in connection with it. Nor is there 
much object in accumulating wealth except to reaf¬ 
firm privileges already possessed, or, in the spirit of 
a parvenu, to imply the possession of privileges none 
too clearly recognized as legitimate by one’s fellow 
tribesmen. In other words, wealth, beyond a certain 
point, is with these people much more a token of 
status than it is a tool for the fulfillment of personal 
desires. We may go so far as to say that among the 
West Coast Indians it is not the individual at all who 
possesses wealth. It is primarily the ceremonial patri¬ 
mony of which he is the temporary custodian that de¬ 
mands the symbolism of wealth. Arrived at a certain 
age, the West Coast Indian turns his privileges over 
to those who are by kin or marriage connection en¬ 
titled to manipulate them. Henceforth he may be as 
poor as a church mouse, without loss of prestige. I 
should not like to go so far as to say that the concepts 
of wealth among ourselves and among the West 
Coast Indians are utterly different things. Obviously 
they are nothing of the kind, but they are measurably 
distinct and the nature of the difference must be 
sought in the total patterning of life in the two com¬ 
munities from which the particular pattern of wealth 
and its acquirement has been extracted. It should be 
fairly clear that where the patterns of manipulation 
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of wealth are as different as they are in these two 
cases, it would be a mere exercise of the academic im¬ 
agination to interpret the economic activities of one 
society in terms of the general economy which has 
been abstracted from the mode of life of the other. 

No matter where we turn in the field of social be¬ 
havior, men and women do what they do, and cannot 
help but do, not merely because they are built thus 
and so, or possess such and such differences of per¬ 
sonality, or must needs adapt to their immediate en¬ 
vironment in such and such a way in order to survive 
at all, but very largely because they have found it 
easiest and aesthetically most satisfactory to pattern 
their conduct in accordance with more or less clearly 
organized forms of behavior which no one is individ¬ 
ually responsible for, which are not clearly grasped in 
their true nature, and which one might almost say are 
as self-evidently imputed to the nature of things as 
the three dimensions are imputed to space. It is some¬ 
times necessary to become conscious of the forms of 
social behavior in order to bring about a more serv¬ 
iceable adaptation to changed conditions, but I be¬ 
lieve it can be laid down as a principle of far-reaching 
application that in the normal business of life it is 
useless and even mischievous for the individual to 
carry the conscious analysis of his cultural patterns 
around with him. That should be left to the student 
whose business it is to understand these patterns. A 
healthy unconsciousness of the forms of socialized 
behavior to which we are subject is as necessary to 
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society as is the mind’s ignorance, or better unaware¬ 
ness, of the workings of the viscera to the health of 
the body. In great works of the imagination form is 
significant only in so far as we feel ourselves to be in 
its grip. It is unimpressive when divulged in the ex¬ 
plicit terms of this or that simple or complex arrange¬ 
ment of known elements. So, too, in social behavior, 
it is not the overt forms that rise readily to the sur¬ 
face of attention that are most worth our while. We 
must learn to take joy in the larger freedom of loy¬ 
alty to thousands of subtle patterns of behavior that 
we can never hope to understand in explicit terms. 
Complete analysis and the conscious control that 
comes with a complete analysis are at best but the 
medicine of society, not its food. We must never al¬ 
low ourselves to substitute the starveling calories of 
knowledge for the meat and bread of historical ex¬ 
perience. This historic experience may be theoreti¬ 
cally knowable, but it dare never be fully known in 
the conduct of daily life. 
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THE CONFIGURATIONS OF PERSONALITY 

W. I. THOMAS 
NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

I 

The classification of personalities by psychological 
types on the basis of extravert and introvert tenden¬ 
cies has a certain value. I have great respect for the 
work of Kretschemer, for example, and the identifi¬ 
cation of manic-depressive states with the pyknic type 
and the schizophrenias with the asthenic type of phy¬ 
sique, this being the application in the field of psycho¬ 
pathology of the extra vert-intro vert concept of Jung, 
without the theories of Jung. It is plain, however, 
that persons are usually extravert at one moment and 
introvert at another, and the same person may be dis¬ 
posed in one direction at one age level and stage of 
maturation and in the other direction at another, and 
we further have no data as to the role played by con¬ 
ditioning factors, which is certainly a very great one. 

At any rate, instead of taking this line of approach, 
I am assuming, at least for the initial standpoint for 
the study of the formation of the personality, that 
there are certain satisfactions, objects of desire, which 
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men always and everywhere want and seek to secure, 
and we may speak of these satisfactions as values. 
These values will be found also to fall into classes or 
fields, corresponding partly with instinctive or un¬ 
learned action tendencies and partly with learned or 
conditioned tendencies. We may speak of the action 
tendencies as attitudes and of the values as stimuli. 

From this standpoint a personality would be re¬ 
garded as an organization of attitudes, and person¬ 
alities would be distinguished among themselves by 
their greater or less tendency to seek their satisfac¬ 
tions, play their roles, in this or that field of the 
values. But we have to make the same remark here as 
with reference to extravert and introvert types — a 
few will be found characterized by a preponderance 
of this or that attitude and value, while the many will 
represent a mingling of all of them. Moreover, it 
will appear that in connection with stages of physical 
and mental and emotional maturation the personality 
will be weighted differently with the different atti¬ 
tudes and values, and questions will always arise with 
reference to constitutional traits as against habit 
formation. 

Viewed, then, as a configuration, a personality 
would be a background of attitudes and values com¬ 
mon to everybody, upon which certain attitudes and 
values, or constellations of attitudes and values, as¬ 
sume a prominent or perhaps a dominant position. 

What these fields of the values are I will not 
elaborate here because I have done this elsewhere and 
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more than once, but I will state my formulation of 
the matter in outline as point of departure. 

There is, first, the field of new experience — the 
desire for heightened states of stimulation, physio¬ 
logical expansion, change, adventure, thrill, shock. 
Drink and drugs are an expression of it, and interest 
in “ sensations,” reports of scandal, crime and disas¬ 
ter in the press, and these accounts are the artistic as¬ 
pect of the drink habit. Games and play are more or¬ 
ganized expressions. Hunting and scientific pursuits 
contain the pattern, and it is interesting that language 
has applied the name “ pursuit ” in both connections. 
They are the same interest in different fields of appli¬ 
cation. Kohler’s ape, within his powers, was as scien¬ 
tific as Millikan in his research into the electron. He 
divorced his interest from practical utility. After the 
invention of joining the two sticks he went on with 
his manipulations, not pausing to eat the bananas he 
had collected, but pulling in useless objects. My in¬ 
terpretation is that in defeating others in games, or 
being defeated, in witnessing the knockout of the 
prize ring or the stage tragedy, in reading of the ruin 
of others, we are witnessing and participating in situ¬ 
ations of fight, flight, pursuit, adventures of life and 
death. The manipulatory interest is preparatory, hav¬ 
ing the relation of the trap or the arrow to the killing. 
Dice throwing and drink get the effect without the 
activity. 

The second field of the values is derived from one 
of the original forms of response which Watson 
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found in the new-born and which he called “ love.” 
It represents the desire for intimate relationships and 
contacts. It is seen in the relation of mother and child, 
it blossoms and proliferates in the adolescent period, 
expresses itself in various types of love — romantic 
love, adventurous love, domestic love, divine love, 
love of humanity. It represents the seeking and giv¬ 
ing of affection and appreciation, whether between 
the sexes, in friendships, in gangs, kinship groups or 
intimate circles. It has its pathological expressions in 
homosexuality, suicide pacts, and “ flight into dis¬ 
ease,” or resort to illness or disability, as in hysteria, 
in order to secure sympathy. We may call this inter¬ 
est the desire for response. 

A third class of values is the object of what may be 
called the desire for recognition. It has to do with 
standing, reputation, status in the world, the appre¬ 
ciation of the public, not of the intimate group. It is 
connected with the individual’s conception of his role, 
and of the public’s conception of this role. Vanity is 
an aspect of it, and ambition, and fame and infamy. 
The actor who stops the show gets a full measure of 
it, and those who seek “ careers ” are motivated by it. 
Families seek to maintain status by solidarity and in¬ 
dividuals disregard families to seek it alone — 
u Down to Gehenna or up to the throne.” 

It will appear, however, that when different claim¬ 
ants for recognition manifest apparently identical 
behavior they may be, from the constitutional stand¬ 
point, quite different personalities. The dominant, 
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masterful, managerial, oppressive or sadistic person 
may have, let us assume, a glandular drive, derived 
apparently from the instinct of anger, while the most 
persistent and painful claims for recognition may 
come from those who are striving to compensate for 
feelings of inferiority, inadequacy or social neglect, 
and this is close to fear. 

Finally, security as attitude and value is opposed 
to new experience, or regulative of it. It represents 
work as against play, utility as against pleasure, sav¬ 
ing as against spending. The spendthrift and the 
miser represent the two extremes. The older genera¬ 
tions work upon the young and the group upon the 
individual to suppress certain forms of new experi¬ 
ence in favor of settled ways of life. Marriage, fam¬ 
ily responsibilities, economic aims notoriously revolu¬ 
tionize the personality configuration of the heedless 
youth. 

But assuming that these attitudes and values are 
represented in every person in some proportions and 
that the type of personality depends on the character 
of their organization among themselves, we still have 
only a description, a possible classification or schedule, 
while we are here interested in the selection and ar¬ 
rangement of preferences as represented in a concrete 
personality. This must be understood, if at all, in con¬ 
nection with the experience of the individual, the 
kind of materials he has in consciousness, and the or¬ 
ganization of these materials into his unique habit 
system and stimulus system will have to be related 
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also to the habit systems and stimulus system of the 
groups with which he has more or less intimacy. 

With reference to the unconscious in this connec¬ 
tion, it is not my intention to speak of this psychologi¬ 
cally but sociologically. And from the standpoint of 
the problems with which I have to deal, I seem to 
meet with not one but several manifestations of the 
unconscious. For my purpose here also, the conscious 
and the unconscious represent simply more and less 
awareness of what is going on. 

11 

There is a phase of habit formation and the uncon¬ 
scious which could be compared rather extensively 
with Professor Child’s data on the structuralization 
of the organism by the operation of the stimuli of the 
environment. 

An observer in California, for example, visited a 
family of fruit-pickers and noticed a boy of twelve 
tossing in his sleep and picking here at the coverlet 
and in the air. The mother explained that he was go¬ 
ing through the movement of picking prunes. This 
reminds us of the Venus fly-trap which does not close 
its leaves with one or two strokes of the hand but with 
three it does. The repetition of the activity had 
tended to structuralize the organism of the boy. 1 Pro¬ 
fessor Whitman reports that “ if a bird of one species 
is hatched and reared by a wholly different species, 

1 Arthur Gleason, “Little Gypsies of the Fruit,” Hearst’s Inter- 
national , Feb., 1924. 
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it is very apt when fully grown to prefer to mate with 
the species under which it has been reared. For exam¬ 
ple, a male passenger pigeon that was reared with 
ring-doves and had remained with that species was 
ever ready, when fully grown, to mate with any ring¬ 
dove, but could never be induced to mate with one 
of his own species. I kept him away from ring-doves 
a whole season, in order to see what could be accom¬ 
plished in the way of getting him mated finally with 
his own species, but he would never make any 
advances to the females, and whenever a ring¬ 
dove was seen or heard in the yard he was at once 
attentive.” 2 

Something of this kind appears in connection with 
the attempts of Stefansson to break the dogs of his 
arctic teams of their food habits. He found that his 
dogs would not eat anything they were not accus¬ 
tomed to eating. Dogs brought up on a diet of seal, 
caribou meat and fish were taken to a region where 
nothing was obtainable except geese and a for several 
days all the dogs in the team refused to eat, and one 
dog persisted for more than a week before eating at 
all, although he had to work part of the time.” On 
another occasion Stefansson’s party happened to kill 
a wolf, and as the dogs of this team had never tasted 
wolf meat, he took occasion to break the dogs of this 
food prejudice, thinking he might later be in a situ¬ 
ation where only wolf meat was available. u We did 

2 VV. S. Hunter, “ Modification of Instinct,” Psychological Re - 
<view } 27: 259. 
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not,” he says, “ know exactly the ages of our dogs, 
but could judge them roughly by the teeth. One of 
the dogs was persumably two or three years older 
than any other member of the team. There were six 
dogs altogether. We offered them the meat for three 
or four days before any of them ate any of it. Then 
they began to eat it . . . in the order of their age, 
the youngest being the first to give in. The oldest dog 
went for two weeks without swallowing any of the 
wolf meat, although he occasionally took a piece of it 
in his mouth and dropped it again.” This particular 
dog never gave in. He became skin and bones and it 
was necessary to feed him with caribou meat to save 
his life. On the other hand, Stefansson mentions that 
dogs accustomed to foraging about ships on the coast 
had no food prejudices whatever. The same writer 
had a similar experience with a tribe of Eskimo in 
Coronation Gulf who had never eaten a berry known 
as the “ salmon berry,” and appreciated by all other 
tribes whom he had met. The children tried this food 
readily, the men without much resistance, but the 
women not at all. 3 In the same connection it is notori¬ 
ous that the European peasant will not readily taste 
food to which he is not accustomed. “ Was der Bauer 
nicht kennt, isst er nicht.” 

Up to this point we have a determination of 
preferences and the assumption of roles, so to 
speak, without awareness, without conscious choice, 

3 V. Stefansson, “Food Tastes and Food Prejudices of Men and 
Dogs,” Scientific Monthly, 11: 540-543. 
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without reference to persons, an environmental 
imposition, dependent on the consistent repetition of 
stimulus. 

On the other hand, we have in much the same situ¬ 
ations the possibility of quite the contrary. The dogs 
who foraged about ships became cosmopolitan in 
taste, the gourmet, as over against the peasant, makes 
the selection of foods a leading role. The repetition 
of stimulus leads also to aversion. Pairs of men get 
on each other’s nerves. Madame de Maintenon said: 
“ I have always observed that our great aversions 
have their birth in the repetition of trivialities.” 
There are situations where married people grow alike 
and the more frequent ones where they acquire quick 
aversions. Recently an old woman said, “ What can 
I do now? ” when she lost her husband after seventy- 
seven years. 

The repetition of stimulus hampers movements 
and limits new experience on the one hand and gives 
heightened stimulation on the other. This is seen in 
those situations called ambivalent and represented in 
the relation of mother and child. Bleuler reports of 
one of his patients who had poisoned her child that 
she was later in great despair, but he noticed that 
during her moaning and crying she smiled quite per¬ 
ceptibly. And in one of his sketches Anatole France 
represents a little boy who when his mother came to 
kiss him good-night put his arm around her neck and 
gave her a hug, but wished that he could strangle her. 
I have been told of a boy who could weep over the 
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song, “ Where is my wandering boy tonight? ” and 
then go home and beat up his mother. 

This region I am in the habit of calling the u vis¬ 
ceral unconscious.” I give one more example involv¬ 
ing a conflict between this unconscious and the region 
of the conscious. A white woman loves poetry, reads 
the poems of Dunbar and seeks an occasion to meet 
him. She know r s he is black, but she is conditioned by 
such phrases as “ equality,” “ fraternity,” and pre¬ 
pared to be very cordial to a black poet. During the 
interview she holds up very well, but afterwards, on 
her return home, she is nauseated. 4 

hi 

This is the region of the formation of aversions and 
preferences and evidently furnishes some of the basic 
factors in the structuralizaton of persons and societies. 
There is another region of the unconscious which may 
be described as the “ lapsed conscious.” It occupies a 
large and useful place in every life but simple and 
primitive societies are more heavily weighted with it. 
There the action systems tend to become stable, uni¬ 
versal and invariable. There is harmony between the 
habit system and the stimulus system. This statement 
is an oversimplification, but it holds in principle. Dr. 
Krauss, the folklorist, stated to me in Vienna that he 
had seen a Serbian boy take his breakfast from his 
mother’s breast on the doorstep before driving geese 
to pasture, and this may be taken as a symbol of the 

4 Communicated to me by Professor R. E. Park. 
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primitive early and complete induction of the indi¬ 
vidual member into the habit system of a group. 

In this situation, the verbalization of behavior, the 
voices of the living and the voices of the dead, the 
laws and the prophets, result in a body of collective 
habit — the “ collective representations ” of Durk- 
heim and Levy-Bruhl and the “ collective uncon¬ 
scious ” of Jung. But for the individual it is a “ lapsed 
consciousness,” structuralized, shall we say, in the 
habit system, but not structuralized in the sense of 
organically inheritable, merely as a body of habit 
traditionally perpetuated. 

What we call individuation means that the habit 
system of the group is not changing as fast as the 
stimulus system of the individual. The nature of the 
change of a stimulus system may be seen by compar¬ 
ing the varieties of new experience presented to the 
young today in connection with commercialized pleas¬ 
ure, newspaper stories, going into the city to work, 
etc., with the attitudes and values, the norms of the 
older generations. These norms were once formed by 
words and gestures, often by bitter processes of con¬ 
sciousness, and then lapsed into habit, into the uncon¬ 
scious. Habit is a definition of a situation. And new 
stimuli, rival stimuli suggest new definitions of situa¬ 
tions. Consciousness seems to appear in just this 
connection. 

In our present society, where the evolution of the 
stimuli systems is more rapid than the evolution of 
the habit systems, I have noticed from the reading of 
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cases a number of types of the behavior reactions to 
the habit system, and I will mention three of these. 
In one the behavior corresponds to the habit system, 
in another the habit system is largely ignored, which 
amounts to anti-social behavior, and in the third a 
new organization of the personality is effected by the 
repudiation of the old habit system and the personal 
selection of stimuli. 

In Philadelphia (a case recorded by the White- 
Williams Foundation) there are two girls, the father 
dead or removed, the mother very poor. They were 
given a dime at school to buy milk, but they returned 
a nickel, explaining that one of them did not drink 
her milk. Attractive enough, they were followed in 
the street, but never picked up. The extensive record 
shows all the features which we usually think of as 
producing delinquency, but no delinquency. 

On the other hand, in Chicago there is a very ad¬ 
mirably kept record, in the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, of a girl who for about nine years has been 
doing almost everything that is good and bad, but 
nothing vicious. I call her the 11 polymorphous nor¬ 
mal ” girl, with apologies to Freud. She gets up in 
the night to give the younger children a drink, scrubs 
the floors and cleans the house. She runs away, steals 
from home, kicks up a pile of refuse in the street, 
cries, and tells a pedestrian that she has lost a bill and 
her mother will punish her. She gets the money, buys 
sweets, goes to the movies, but always shares with the 
children of the neighborhood. Beaten, she stays out 
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all night, and sleeps under the steps. She has been 
sent here and there, I am told, on vacations and into 
homes as many as twenty-seven times. She follows all 
pleasing stimuli. 

A Boston girl (one of Dr. Healy’s cases) was 
brought to the court by her mother who complained 
that there “ must be something wrong with her 
head.” She detested her father who was petulant, un¬ 
clean, locked up the music box when he was not at 
home, read the Polish paper aloud evenings and 
would have no comments. Now it appeared that the 
girl, when she was about eight, had lied about her age 
in order to get a library card. She read a great many 
fairy tales and day-dreamed a good deal, imagining 
she was a princess. At about twelve she became inter¬ 
ested in love stories, and read them so much she be¬ 
came sick of them and went over to mystery stories. 
Later she left home, went into a publishing house, 
sent part of her wages home, associated with a nice 
set of girls, and joined them in dramatic perform¬ 
ances, dances and debates. She had no sex experiences, 
but married well. After leaving home she went up, 
and the family went down. A visitor reported: “ The 
house itself was dirty, the floors strewn with papers 
and bits of cloth, the bathroom so neglected it seemed 
impossible to use, and the beds were covered with 
dirty linen. The mother said that since Stasia had left 
no one had cared whether the place was orderly or 
not.” The reading was the critical experience through 
which she had selected the behavior patterns not in 
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the family system. But what had put her up to the 
reading? 

It is precisely because children, with about the 
same family situations, organize their interests in so 
diverse ways that students of the child are making 
their records as minute and complete as possible. 
Sometimes a critical experience, as in the case of 
Stasia, comes to the front and dominates the config¬ 
uration. 

The degrees of intimacy and distance in connec¬ 
tion with various types of relationship to groups, and 
the effect of this on personality patterns is something 
I cannot dwell on. It would be best illustrated by 
cases. But I will single out one example to illustrate 
what I mean. It has to do with what I regard as a 
gross exaggeration of intimacy in modern family life. 
The modern small family of three or four or more 
is something that has never before existed, as a gen¬ 
eral thing. Formerly the family was a kinship group 
of forty, sixty, a hundred or more persons. When 
Dr. Znaniecki was translating Polish materials he 
found it impossible to use the term “ family ” as we 
use it. He called the kinship group the “ family,” and 
our conception of family he called the “ marriage- 
group.” That meant that formerly the parents and 
children were themselves incorporated in a larger 
regulating group. Now (without pausing to describe 
how this has come about) with the dissolution of the 
large group the small family has become introverted, 
turned upon itself, and has taken a pathological trend 
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in the direction of demanding and conferring re¬ 
sponse. Love in the family is the only pleasure seek¬ 
ing to which no limits are set by the moral code, short 
of incest. I will point out one of the effects of this 
situation on the configuration of personalities. 

Both mother love and child love are built origi¬ 
nally on a rather slender instinctive basis. I was read¬ 
ing in a paper by Dr. L. Pierce Clark that the new¬ 
born child does not grasp the mother’s breast because 
he is hungry but in the last struggle not to be re¬ 
moved from the womb he holds on with his teeth, so 
to speak—that the milk is not appreciated as 
nourishment but as a libido stream. Now this is pure 
mythology, autistic thinking. Probably the first atti¬ 
tude of the child toward the mother, the tendency to 
grasp the breast, is not different from the attitude of 
the newly hatched chick toward the grain of wheat 
— it is something in each case to peck at and secure, 
a nutritive value. The new-born child does not pre¬ 
fer his mother’s face or footstep. Experiments show 
that the tearing of a piece of paper is a greater stim¬ 
ulus than the mother’s voice. But if the mother feeds 
and warms and cuddles him he will within a few 
weeks recognize her, prefer her, select out her voice 
and footstep. He is conditioned to her. This intimacy 
is then cultivated by language and gestures and more 
love response provoked. At any rate, these intimacies 
become most dangerous for the personality configura¬ 
tion of the child. ,You know what happens — the 
spoiled child, tantrums, negativism, exactions going 
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so far that in one case the child would sleep only on 
the body of his mother in a certain position. And the 
intimacy, the exactions and the response of so inti¬ 
mate and perverse a relation cannot be carried over 
into the world at large where the man has to play his 
role and seek his recognition. 

Response and recognition are the same thing in 
different fields of application. They both seek appre¬ 
ciation. But response operates in relations of intimacy 
and where you are permitted to have, in the main, 
what you want when young. The family, and friend¬ 
ship groups and marriage and the gang all represent 
response. The gang is an organization which will help 
you get what you want. There has been discussion as 
to what is the Sicilian mafia. Mafia, as I understand 
it, means that if Paolo wants to kill a man he goes to 
a cafe and sits in plain view all evening and his friend 
Luigi kills the man. The public, on the other hand, is 
an enmity group. Not even a profession, as Professor 
Park has pointed out to me, is an intimate group. It 
wishes you to honor the profession but does not wish 
you honored. The public makes heroes but it is even 
more pleased to unmake them. Corbett relates that 
when he entered the ring at New Orleans to fight 
Sullivan he realized that everybody wanted to see 
him killed. When he drew blood from Sullivan he 
realized that everybody wanted to see Sullivan killed. 
The cries of <£ Kill him ” when a fighter is groggy are 
one of the most appalling expressions of mass psy¬ 
chology. To overcome the public, force recognition is 
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very sweet to some. The actor has a full measure 
when he “ stops the show.” 

In this general situation I have seen, and no doubt 
you have seen, young persons, and old, who bring to 
everybody an urgent expectation of that pattern of 
response from the public which they got from an in¬ 
dulgent mother. The feeling of inadequacy arising 
in the transition from the intimacy situation to the en¬ 
mity situation, the inability to get the reaction to 
which they have been conditioned, the consequent 
feeling of inferiority, play a large role in the psycho¬ 
neuroses. The regressions of psychopathology seem, 
from the cases, to some extent a resignation of recog¬ 
nition and a retreat to response. 


IV 

We may now turn to that manifestation of the 
unconscious which I take to be one of the main inter¬ 
ests of this meeting — the synthetizing force, force 
ere a trice, which participates in, or perhaps we may 
say, does the work of the creative imagination. For 
the sake of completeness we may call this the “ corti¬ 
cal unconscious,” though it is in fact cortical -f- vis¬ 
ceral -f- lapsed. And, of course, I can only describe 
what it does, not determine what it is. The region of 
phantasy, of the elaboration of the materials of mem¬ 
ory, psychic intimacy with self, detachment from per¬ 
sons and groups and time and place, give the most 
favorable situation for the development of unique 
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personalities and products. And in this respect the 
day-dreamer, the lunatic, the mathematician and the 
creative artist are alike. The social values are different 
but the process is the same. Gauss, the mathematician, 
expressed this when he answered an inquiry as to how 
he was getting along on a problem. “ I have long had 
my results,” he said, “ but I do not yet know the steps 
by which I shall reach them.” Helmholtz said his 
best ideas came to him after breakfast, on fine morn¬ 
ings, walking up a hill. 5 Bleuler was, I believe, the 
first to point out that the schizophrene is far from be¬ 
ing in a stupor. He is so absorbed in his own reflec¬ 
tions that he will bite you if you interrupt him. 
Any one who can dream profusely seems to me 
talented. What I most admire in William McDou- 
gall is that he went to Zurich and dreamed some 
dreams for Jung. Not the. least of the expressions 
of the genius of Freud is his volume on Leonardo 
da Vinci, if we regard this as a piece of artistic 
phantasying. 

If we attempt to analyze this process, to see what 
is its mechanism, we may note, first, that the material 
for elaboration may be furnished by an incident, a 
critical experience. In the dream the initiation of the 
theme may be some intra-organic stimulation, some 
posture on the bed. The neck twisted on the pillow 
may initiate a dream of strangulation by a burglar 
and the elaboration may result in a drama of money, 

G P. G. Nutting*, “ Factors in Achievement,” Scientific Monthly , 
7 : 333 - 
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women, life and death. A physiologist has recently 
produced elaborate dreams by changing the tension 
of the skin through the application of adhesive tape. 0 
Or the experience may be social. Bakst, the scenic 
artist, declared that his style was determined by an 
experience at the opera when he was four years of 
age. Patti, the prima donna in La Sonnambula , ac¬ 
cording to the exigencies of the drama, drank poison 
and fell dead. The child made an outcry, and after 
the performance was taken to the dressing-room of 
the singer to be reassured. She took him on her lap 
and with her make-up material drew red and black 
lines on his cheeks and over his eyes. At home the 
nurse planned to wash his face, but he would have 
none of it. He slept in the make-up, and psychologi¬ 
cally it was never washed out. Oliver Caswell, deaf, 
dumb and blind, was under the care of Dr. Howe, 
who developed Laura Bridgman. Oliver was a mur¬ 
derous little beast. In his fights with boys he drew his 
finger across his throat, making horrible sounds. It 
developed that before he lost his senses, at the age of 
three, he had witnessed the slaughter of a hog. Cir¬ 
cumstances then shut him off from experience, and 
he had evidently greatly elaborated this simple 
theme. Miss Mateer has some materials illustrating 
the early fixation on materials. A child of three and a 
half centered all his energies for months on the fear 
that the world’s supply of paper would give out 

G A. J. Cubberley, “ Bodily Tension Effects upon the Normal 
Dream,” British Journal of Psychology , January, 1923, 243-265. 
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before he grew up, and another of five spent his time 
in such chants as, 

Life is a dark hole, 

Life is a dark hole, 

where we seem to have a tendency toward schizo¬ 
phrenic autism. 7 

Bleuler, illustrating the imaginings of his schizo¬ 
phrenic patients, gives the case of an escaped inmate, 
who enters an inn, goes to bed and announces that he 
is waiting for the queen of Holland, who wants to 
marry him. Commenting on the case Bleuler points 
out that the man’s life is not disturbed in other re¬ 
spects. He works and behaves regularly, but here he 
is living a fairy tale, not reading a fairy tale, not tell¬ 
ing a fairy tale, but living one. 8 This particular re¬ 
treat from reality gives opportunity to play any role 
you wish with none of the checks encountered either 
in the intimate group or in the enmity group. You 
can have response, recognition, new experience in 
whatever proportion you want, with security. Bleuler 
claims that his patients always choose a role endowing 
them with the qualities in which they are most hope¬ 
lessly lacking. 

The difference between the schizophrene or the 
day-dreamer and the artist is that the artist selects his 
materials and elaborates them with regard to social 

7 Florence Matecr, The Unstable Child., jo. 

3 E. Bleuler, “Autistic Thinking,” American Journal of Insan¬ 
ity, 69: 873-878. 
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patterns and social values. We are not concerned here 
with what the values are, or what is the importance 
of art, merely with the process of the artist. The art¬ 
ist seeks materials appropriate for elaboration. He 
may have them in his own experience, he may go out 
to get new experience, atmosphere, or he may explore 
the experiences of others in this connection. I will 
first give an example showing the elaboration of a 
trivial incident by a commonplace man, and then the 
elaboration of a situation by an artist. 

In the first case the incident furnishing the initial 
material for elaborations was this: The author of the 
phantasy, an American soldier in a French town, in 
company with a woman at night, stepped into a hall¬ 
way to avoid a patrol. On his return to America he 
wrote down this phantasy, to which he gave the title, 
The Af'ple of Hell: 

Wet streets is the first impression I have, wet streets glis¬ 
tening in the reflection of a solitary gaslight. And silence. 
I turned down a dark narrow street, the grey light of a rainy 
dawn just faintly showing the outline of French window, 
balcony, and terrace, while the silent walls echoed to the 
tapping cadence of my walking. My shoulders occasionally 
brushed the wall to my left, in my efforts to keep on the 
narrow sidewalk; the moist smell of fog filled my nostrils. 
The absolute quietness was depressing, I seemed to be the 
only person alive, the shut windows, the tightly closed doors, 
the long vistas of empty streets, the dismal cold grey half- 
light weighed and pressed upon my spirits and sorrow, blind 
hopeless sorrow, seemed to worm its way into my receptive 
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being. What the cause for any unhappiness could be I could 
not fathom, it only seemed that the very universe seemed to 
be on the verge of some big overwhelming grief. I walked 
on through deserted streets. 

And as I walked with my head bowed down, and the hard 
pavement echoing my footsteps, it seemed to me as if there 
were someone with me, I sensed the nearness of another per¬ 
sonality, and turned my head. He was walking beside me — 
a white-faced soldier with large dark eyes, delicate features, 
— like a woman. As I looked into his face he smiled — a 
sweet, sad smile, as if he knew my trouble and understood, 
and came to help me. He said nothing, and neither did I, 
we trudged on in silence, bound together, it seemed, by a 
common bond of suffering. Through winding streets ever 
empty and deserted, alone in the city; but still mine were the 
only footsteps, he seemed to make no sound, sometimes it 
seemed as if he were not there, until I would turn my head 
and he would gravely smile again. And to me it did not seem 
unusual for him to be there. 

Turning a corner, far down the street we saw a tall 
white Gothic church; when we came up to it we saw the 
door was open. And as I gazed on the half-open door an in¬ 
describable sensation seized me, one of fearful longing to go 
in — for it seemed as if the church held the secret that I 
longed to know, that here in this place was something I had 
been seeking all my life. As I hesitated the soldier went in; 
I followed. As I passed up the stone steps and through the 
arched doorways they swung behind me and softly snapped 
shut. We were in the church. 

Enveloped in darkness, I could not see at first. Then 
gradually becoming accustomed to the half-light, I could 
see the long narrow center aisle, straight down toward the 
high altar, and through the tall windows at the other end a 
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faint light like blue moonlight falling on the upturned 
faces of the multitude. There was a sea of faces all around. 
As I looked the church seemed to expand, there was pew 
upon pew of men and women, and this immense audience, 
this ghastly congregation, was quiet as death. No sound per¬ 
meated that deathly silence, but over all was heard their 
breathing, they were breathing in unison, and the dreadful 
rise and fall of their combined respirations seemed like the 
breath of Hell beating upon my face, making a distinct 
noise, like a mighty monster. 

Down the center aisle there were two seats empty, only 
two; it seemed as if they were awaiting us, and the figure 
with me moved forward, I following. As we turned in to 
our seats every eye in that immense hall was turned upon us, 
there were looks of hatred cast at us by our neighbors. I 
turned to look at those next to me. There was a woman with 
a hard evil face, further down a perspiring mean-looking 
thief, sitting in back of me a negro, with murder written 
across his countenance. In a single swift glance I saw that 
the abandoned people of the earth were there, those of bad 
hearts and evil ways. I turned to look at my companion, and 
he too was changed; his face had become a reflection of 
those around him. As I glanced at him his lips drew back 
into a snarl, his teeth showed, there seemed to be blood on 
his lips, and he cursed me, sneering in a frightful way, 
gloating that he had enticed me into coming there with him. 

Like a wind the rise and fall of the breathing continued 
as an undercurrent. There was a slight rustle as if something 
expected were about to happen. Then in the silence I heard 
a very faint voice like a little child speaking. Shrill and 
high it rose in intensity until it dominated the assembly, it 
was as if this combined evil soul had given voice and was 
speaking words of horror and striking terror to my human 
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heart. I knew now that those around me were not of this 
world. Solitary, alone, I rose to my feet to see who spoke. 
From the front of the church the voice came quivering, now 
low and soft, but penetrating the inmost recesses of my soul 
with fear. No one was in the pulpit, but following the line 
of the center aisle up to the pulpit, — directly in front on 
the center of the floor, alone in its smallness, but strong in 
its implication of concentrated evil, was an apple. From it 
the voice came, and as I looked again my frantic eyes saw it 
had a face, a small face with brilliant eyes, and a mouth 
that opened and closed as I watched, — a little miniature of 
Satan himself. Then horror, dreadful horror, mind-shaking 
elemental fear, seized me; I shrieked aloud in disgust, the 
thousands of people, the breathing, the darkness of forsaken 
love, hope, there was no God, no Heaven, no goodness, only 
this Apple, this little thing all alone, opening and closing its 
hideous mouth, an Affle speaking, an Apple — to whom 
these people bowed their heads and bent their knees, for as 
I looked they were all kneeling, and I alone was standing. 

Then over me descended a mantle of reason and I 
thought. For a moment, a brief moment, I thought as we 
do in this world, and I saw relief. The thing was an apple, 
a common, ordinary apple. What did one do with apples? 
Why — blessed thought — one ate them. Secure in the 
knowledge of this wonderful fact, I stretched forth my 
hand, my Angers clutched the apple and in another moment 
my teeth were tearing it apart; I was chewing it, I was eat¬ 
ing it. The church seemed gone — I was alone again just 
eating an apple. Finished, I threw the core on the floor. 

It lay there for a long time, a very long time. An icy 
wind blew into my heart, depression returned as I looked at 
the core of the apple lying on the floor. A thought came to 
me, — how like a worm it looked. Yes, it did look like — 
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God, it was a worm! Crawling already? Yes! Was this 
thing going to start again? No; I had stopped it before; I’d 
stop it again. I’d eat that core — no, worm — but I couldn’t 
eat a worm; I’d have to step on it. I reached forward with 
my foot, the worm moved away; I tried again, it moved 
faster. Panic seized me, I ran after it. It slithered along the 
floor, slipping and sliding away from me. It filled me with 
loathing. And now my agony recommenced. I thought it 
might become a butterfly, and as I thought the thing did 
become a butterfly. Eyes and legs and little black, bespec¬ 
tacled wings grew on the caterpillar’s body, they grew and 
grew, the thing became a moth, larger and larger, like an 
eagle, like a heavy bat; those wings began to beat the air. 
Horror upon horror—my reason was gone — the im¬ 
mense creature rose before me past my face, beating against 
my eyes. The silky, hairy touch of moths’ wings against my 
mouth and eyes rose higher and higher. I fought it; it beat 
me to the ground and rose again. Light, bright light, 
streamed down on us, and ever the wings grew till they cast 
a shadow on the world. The whole expanse of heaven was 
covered by the wings of the creature. I lay frozen with 
terror on the ground. The wings shut out the light and dark¬ 
ness enveloped all once more . 9 

This, as you see, has the elaboration of literature. 
We do not understand it completely but we do not 
understand completely the Christabel of Coleridge, 
the little green snake and the dark castle and the dark 
woman, and the light woman whose “ gentle limbs 
she did undress and lay down in her loveliness.” That 
we do not understand is part of the charm. But if we 

9 C. Drehcr, “ Varia,” Psychoanalytic Review, 8: 211-214. 
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assume here a homosexual attachment, a disapproving 
congregation of mankind, assembled in a moral sanc¬ 
tuary, sin and the apple of Eden, we can understand 
this more completely than Christabel. The elabora¬ 
tion of the imagery is precisely the same that goes on 
in the word association tests of the schools and clinics. 
You give the subject a word and he names the first 
word that comes into his head. Here, starting with 
the feeling of sin and temptation, we have the apple 
of Eden, the apple of hell, worm-eaten apple, worm, 
larva, caterpillar, butterfly, moth, bird, eagle, bat, 
enormous bat — simply an enlargement until the 
shadow covers the world. 

Let us, however, then return to Coleridge as cre¬ 
ative artist, as it happens the man whose poetry is 
supposed to be the product of opium dreams, and ex¬ 
amine the sources of his materials for elaboration and 
their relation to the “ unconscious,” the “ force crea- 
trice .” Fortunately we are able to do this with rather 
astonishing completeness because eight days ago there 
fell from the press a volume of 639 pages called The 
Road to Xanadu , by Professor Lowes of Harvard, on 
precisely this point, and the details which I shall men¬ 
tion are taken from this remarkable study. I assume 
that not many of you have as yet seen the volume. 

Probably we should all agree that The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, Kubla Khan and Christabel are 
representative of what we have in mind when we 
speak of “ works of the imagination.” They are 
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weird, phantasmagorical, apparently unrelated to a 
background of concrete personal experience. But let 
us see what is going on in the mind of Coleridge, 
limiting ourselves to The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. 

Coleridge began this poem on a walking trip with 
Wordsworth and Wordsworth’s sister Dorothy. They 
agreed to write a poem together and sell it for five 
pounds, to pay the expenses of the trip, but Words¬ 
worth relates that he soon withdrew, since the devel¬ 
opment of the theme was not in the line of his talents. 
At this time, and until he finished the poem, Cole¬ 
ridge had never been down to the sea in ships. He 
had not even crossed the Channel. But he was a vora¬ 
cious reader. He said himself that he had read every¬ 
thing. He was looking for materials. Especially he 
steeped himself in the narratives of the old voyagers 
and explorers, and the accounts of the Jesuit mission¬ 
aries represented now in the collection called Jesuit 
Relations , edited by Professor Thwaites in seventy- 
three volumes. And we must note at this point several 
items. Coleridge had planned a great work, a Hymn 
to the Elements , starting with Thales, probably, and 
what he had to say about water. He was also nursing 
the idea of an epic on the Wandering Jew theme. 
Incidentally we see the Wandering Jew transformed 
into a sea-faring Wandering Jew in the person of the 
Ancient Mariner, but this was not the original plan. 
Further, Coleridge kept a note-book, now preserved 
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in the British Museum, in which he jotted down 
passages and phrases for future use and elaboration. 
Moreover, he read all the books mentioned in the 
text or the notes of any book he had been reading. 
This enabled Professor Lowes to track him. For 
example, Coleridge read Priestly’s Optics, or more 
exactly, his History and Present State of Dis¬ 
coveries Relating to Vision, Right and Colours, 
containing a chapter on “ Light from Putrescent Sub¬ 
stances,” and an account of fishes which “ in swim¬ 
ming left so luminous a track behind them that both 
their size and species might be distinguished by it.” 
We are here already on the track of the origin of the 
water-snakes in the Ancient Mariner which “ moved 
in tracks of shining white.” But pass that over for a 
moment. Priestly appended a foot-note to a certain 
passage referring to the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society (Abridged ), Volume V., page 
213. Coleridge read in this volume a letter from 
Father Bourzes, containing a passage about “ artifi¬ 
cial light in the water,” but he read further, and an¬ 
other passage, something not in Father Bourzes, 
caught his eye, namely: “ He says, there is a tradi¬ 
tion among them that in November, 1668, a star ap¬ 
peared below the body of the moon within the horns 
of it.” Looking for the source of this information we 
find it in a letter dated Boston, November 24, 1712, 
communicated to Mr. Waller of the Royal Society, 
and signed, “ Cotton Mather.” So the lines of the 
Ancient Mariner: 
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Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip, 

lead back to Beacon Hill. 10 

This will show how Coleridge worked and how 
Professor Lowes worked. And I cannot refrain from 
calling your attention to the fact that Coleridge is 
evidently having one grand rigadoon of new experi¬ 
ence, of the pursuit pattern. He is like a hunter track¬ 
ing game. But let us examine in more detail how the 
conscious and unconscious mind worked in the crea¬ 
tion of a poem. 

Coleridge’s memory was egregious, and in The 
Friend he speaks of what he calls the “ hooks-and- 
eyes of memory.” When, for example, the reading 
of a picturesque passage from one of the old voyagers 
has left in his mind a constellation of concrete images 
on a background, and the reading of another old voy¬ 
ager presents another set of images, he hooks some 
of the newer images into the older background, and 
gradually also transforms the background. Without, 
then, following the critical procedure by which Pro¬ 
fessor Lowes establishes the fact that he did read first 
one author and then another, let us take some lines 
from the Ancient Mariner and note how this trans¬ 
formation and fusion go on: 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes; 

10 J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu , 38-41. 
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They moved in tracks of shining white, 

And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire; 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

In his letter Father Bourzes had written: “ In my 
voyage to the Indies ... we often observed a great 
light in the wake of the ship. . . . The wake then 
seemed like a river of milk. . . . Particularly, on the 
12th of June, the wake of the vessel was full of large 
vortices of light [which] appeared and disappeared 
again like flashes of lightning. Not only the wake of 
a ship produces this light, but fishes also in swimming 
leave behind ’em a luminous track. ... I have some¬ 
times seen a great many fishes playing in the sea, 
which have made a kind of artificial fire in the water 
that was very pleasant to look on.” 

Coleridge took this picturesque passage as material 
and background but changed the imagery somewhat. 
He introduces water-snakes instead of fishes, and they 
are not merely luminous; they have vivid hues 
— blue, glossy green and velvet black. Following 
Coleridge’s reading further, we find the vivid hues 
in the voyages of Captain Cook: “ Some small sea 
animals . . . that had a white or shining appearance 
... put in a glass cup with some salt water ... emitted 
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the brightest colors of the most precious gems. . . . 
They assumed various tints of blue . . . which were 
frequently mixed with ruby or opaline redness; and 
glowed with a strength sufficient to illuminate the 
vessel and water. . . . But by candle light the color 
was chiefly a beautiful, pale green, tinged with a 
burnished gloss ; and in the dark it had the appear¬ 
ance of glowing fire.” Here we have all the color 
used by Coleridge except “ velvet black 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

Reading further in Bartram’s Travels , familiar to 
Coleridge, “ The whole fish,” he says, “ is of a pale 
gold (or burnished brass) color ... the scales are 
powdered with red, russet, blue and green specks 
[while at the gills is] a little spatula, encircled with 
silver, and velvet black.” The 11 powdered ” color 
might well fall off in a flakes,” and Professor Lowes 
thinks the word “ hoary ” was lifted from Falconer’s 
4 Shipwreck. 

But what about the water-snakes, and the “ coiled ” 
movement? Purchas his Pilgrimages was one of Cole¬ 
ridge’s “ midnight darlings,” and there we read in a 
record of Sir Richard Hawkins, becalmed in the 
Azores, of a sea, “ replenished with several sorts of 
jellies and forms of serpents, adders and snakes, 
green, yellow, black, white, and some parti-colored, 
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whereof many had life, being a yard and a half or 
two yards long. And they could hardly draw a bucket 
of water clear of some corruption withal.” And in 
Dampier’s Voyages and Adventures , quoted and ad¬ 
mired by Coleridge, we read: “ This day we saw two 
water-snakes. . . . The snake swam away . . . very 
fast, keeping his head above water.” In The History 
of the Bucaniers in America (and it is not established 
that Coleridge had read this) the water-snakes, like 
Coleridge’s, are many colored: “As we sailed we saw 
. . . water-snakes of divers colors.” That is to say, 
first snakes, the water-snakes, and finally colored 
water-snakes. There was also another volume, Nor¬ 
wegian and Latin in parallel columns, Leemius, De 
Lapponnibus (how much Coleridge had used this you 
can see in Professor Lowes’ volume) in which a ser¬ 
pens marinus (sea-serpent or water-snake?) is de¬ 
scribed: “ In dog-days, when the sea lies unruffled 
by the winds, the sea-serpent is wont to emerge, 
arched into all sorts of coils (in varias spiras sinuatus ), 
of which some project from the water, while the rest 
are hidden under it.” 11 

We have had a picture of water so full of life, of 
slime and corruption that “ they could scarce draw a 
bucket of water clear of [it] withal,” and with snakes 
gyrating on its surface, that we should not be sur¬ 
prised to see some of the creatures of these “ pestful 
calms ” climb upon the water and walk. And so they 
do: 


11 Lowes, O'p. ctt.y 42-52. 
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The very deep did rot: O Christ! 

That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

The Mariner himself speaks elsewhere of u a mil¬ 
lion, million slimy things,” and in Marten’s Voyage 
into Spitzbergen and Greenland , a book which Cole¬ 
ridge had read, we have a description of these “ mil¬ 
lion, million slimy things.” A whole chapter is de¬ 
voted to the varieties of the u Slime-fish.” Of the 
Snail Slime Fish he says: “ It is very remarkable that 
out of the utmost part of him come two stalks, like 
unto the beam of a pair of scales. . . . With these 
stalks he moves himself up and down. . . . The sea¬ 
men take these small fish for spiders... . They swim 
in great numbers in the sea, as numerous as the dust 
in the sun.” And of the star-fish, in another chapter: 
“ Where the legs come out of the body they spread 
themselves double into twigs, and . . . are . . . like 
unto the feet of a spider. When they swim in the 
water they hold their legs together, and so they row 
along.” These were arctic creatures, in fact, but Cole¬ 
ridge, with his imagination, simply swept them down 
into the tropics. “ And from that amazing carnival 
of miniature monsters,” says Professor Lowes . . . 
“ with an artistic restraint, which must none the less 
have cast a longing look behind [he] seized upon the 
one touch which for sheer uncanny realism is unsur¬ 
passed: “ Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs upon 
the slimy sea.” 
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And if you take Kubla Khan , which was based di¬ 
rectly on an opium dream, you find the same thing. 
Word for word the images are taken from the old 
writers. In Purchas his Pilgrimages we read: u In 
Xamdu did Cublai Cann build a stately palace . . .,” 
and in the poem: 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree. . . . 

Coleridge, in fact, fell asleep over Purchas and 
dreamed his dream. These facts are not to be taken 
in disparagement of either the poem or the uncon¬ 
scious. They show that the poem was not something 
created by the unconscious out of nothing. The man 
worked and the unconscious worked also. As to the 
nature of the creative process involved and the oper¬ 
ation of the unconscious, Coleridge himself has this 
to say: “ In that shadowy half-being, that state of 
nascent existence in the twilight of imagination and 
just on the vestibule of consciousness [there is] a con¬ 
fluence of our recollections [through which] we es¬ 
tablish a center, as it were, a sort of nucleus in [this] 
reservoir of the soul .” 12 

It will be interesting to compare this with what 
Henri Poincare says of the unconscious in his attempt 
to show “ what happens in the very soul of a mathe¬ 
matician,” and I will then leave Professor Lowes’ 
fascinating volume to you. “ This unconscious work,” 
says Poincare, “ is not possible, or in any case not 

12 Lowes, op. cit. } 55-60. 
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fruitful, unless it is first preceded and then followed 
by a period of conscious work. . . . All that we can 
hope from these inspirations which are the fruits of 
unconscious work, is to obtain points of departure for 
[our] calculations. As for the calculations themselves, 
they must be made in the second period of conscious 
work which follows the inspiration.... They demand 
discipline, attention, will, and consequently conscious¬ 
ness. In the subliminal ego, on the contrary, there 
reigns what I would call liberty, if one could give 
this name to the mere absence of discipline and to 
disorder born of chance. Only, this very disorder per¬ 
mits of unexpected couplings.” 13 

Thus in the most formal procedures, as in mathe¬ 
matics, and in the most inspirational, as in art, the 
creative process is partly elaborated by the uncon¬ 
scious and then completed and given some systemati¬ 
zation by the conscious. It would be a great psycho¬ 
logical undertaking to work out this relation of the 
unconscious and of the creative imagination to the 
social backgrounds and psychic configurations of dif¬ 
ferent historical periods, with their emphasis on the 
different fields of values. 

13 Henri Poincare, Science and Method , quoted by Lowes, op. 
Clt.y 62. 
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THE PRE-NATAL AND EARLY POST-NATAL 
PHENOMENA OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

MARION E. KENWORTHY 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

For years past many workers in the field of social 
psychiatry have concerned themselves with the task 
of understanding the emotional determinants under¬ 
lying the personality problems involved in the proc¬ 
esses of adjustment to reality. 

Our early work with the problems of unadjust¬ 
ment in the adult neurotic and psychotic groups leads 
us to a more and more particularized study of the in¬ 
dividual and his own early experience in childhood. 

As our technique in the study of cause and effect 
relationships in health and disease became more ef¬ 
fective, we were made more aware of the profound 
importance of those early influences met by the child 
in the physical, intellectual, and emotional levels of 
growth during the early period of life. 

To achieve a complete understanding of all the 
factors operating in the life of the child it is but nat¬ 
ural that we should turn our investigation toward the 
more dynamic elements in the early pre-conscious pe¬ 
riod of growth. For years the emphasis has been 
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placed upon those more static hereditary factors 
which have operated in the determination of struc¬ 
ture. Histories of cases show careful investigation of 
parental backgrounds which reflect the presence of 
constitutional diseases in the family group, such as 
tuberculosis, syphilis, diabetes, arterio-sclerosis, heart 
disease, and the more specific psychiatric entities of 
epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, the psychoses, and the 
neuroses. Knowledge of these factors is important, 
but equal in importance and certainly more dynamic, 
because of their remediability, are the problems of 
parental emotional and physical instability during 
that all-important period of intra-uterine life. 

Since the earliest days of medicine as a science, 
physicians have been interested in the phenomena of 
pregnancy, but since the advent of mental hygiene 
activity, emphasis upon the importance of the preg¬ 
nancy period has been more specific. The reasons for 
this become more evident as our knowledge of the 
phenomena of this period is more clear. We recog¬ 
nize during the growth of the embryo that the early 
formation of units of tissue occurs. The early split¬ 
ting off of the leaf designed to become the unit of 
structure later to be known as the nervous system is 
discernible. These units of growth-structure become 
a vital part of the equipment for life during the intra¬ 
uterine period as well as after birth. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the many elements 
entering into this process of growth, for it is well 
known that the normal functioning of the heart, 
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kidneys, intestinal tract, etc., make not only for a 
healthier mother but affect specifically the health of 
the embryo. 

Of late years as our knowledge of endocrine activ¬ 
ity has increased we recognize the value of a well- 
balanced glandular chain. The studies of Dr. Walter 
Timme and the late Dr. Walter Fernald suggest 
the destructive effects of abnormal functioning in the 
problems of mongolianism, cretinism, etc. While the 
percentage of children born with these handicaps is 
small, there are a comparatively large number of 
children who show some evidence of a relative gland¬ 
ular imbalance. Investigation suggests that these de¬ 
viations from the so-called normal may be in part 
attributed to conditions of the mother during preg¬ 
nancy. 

The more modern obstetrician checks the weight 
of the expectant mother and supplies a diet plan de¬ 
signed to control marked increases in weight, for by 
this means he controls the weight of the child. This 
weight control of the child has a double value for 
the child as well as making the delivery process 
for the mother more simple. First, the passage 
through the birth canal is shortened and less manipu¬ 
lation of the child, with fewer instrumental deliv¬ 
eries, results ^ the second, and more important from 
the child’s point of view, is the escape from the pro¬ 
found nervous and emotional shock, a concomitant of 
every hard birth experience. (For elaboration of this, 
see Birth Trauma by Otto Rank, to be published in 
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English by Knopf.) The interesting comparative 
studies of the emotional and nervous reactions in the 
new-born babies of Caesarian section and those born 
through the birth canal of primiparous and multipar¬ 
ous mothers indicates the relative effect of such births. 
It is noted that the Caesarian sectioned child is prone 
to be less sensitized — he cries less, is markedly less 
irritated by the contacts of handling, etc., — than the 
first-born child delivered through the birth canal. 
This would seem to be understandable if we but com¬ 
pare the pressure period, circulatory and respiratory 
deprivation, and nervous excitation experienced by 
the first-born child who must be pushed through the 
birth canal, his head and body furnishing the resist¬ 
ance which stretches the tissues sufficiently to permit 
his passage to the outer world. 

The question may be asked — is it important that 
we should concern ourselves with the details of birth 
or earlier pre-natal experience? If we are interested 
in tracing the early patterns of consciousness we must 
needs turn our attention to the phenomena occur¬ 
ring in that pre-natal period which, through their 
very presence, would seem to influence and color 
the child’s emotional and personality patterns after 
birth. 

Let us look more specifically into these phenom¬ 
ena. It is a common experience to hear the expectant 
mother describe the sensations of movement in the 
foetus during the last half of pregnancy. In some 
embryos the intra-uterine activity is easily palpable 
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from the fourth to the fourth and one-half month. 
This activity in the past has been looked upon by the 
physician as an index of the child’s vigor and checking 
this activity with heart rate, etc., has been the basis 
for determining the health and general condition of 
the baby before birth. 

That we have failed to utilize these early phenom¬ 
ena to gain a more complete understanding of the 
early conscious manifestations on the motor and sen¬ 
sory side is interesting, especially since there seems 
to be such a complete carry-over of some of these 
early patterns into later life. Interest in the psycho¬ 
logical implications of this period is found in the 
writings of Smellie and Darwin in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Smellie writes: u We experi¬ 
ence some sensations, and perform some actions be¬ 
fore our nativity 5 sensations of cold and warmth, agi¬ 
tation and rest, fullness and inanition are instances of 
the former} and the repeated struggle of the limbs 
of the foetus which begins about the middle of gesta¬ 
tion, and those motions by which it frequently wraps 
the umbilical cord around the neck and body and 
sometimes ties it in a knot are instances of the lat¬ 
ter.” 1 

In obstetrical practice it is not an unusual experi¬ 
ence to find the thumb or finger in the baby’s mouth 
at birth, and before the head is born it has been found 
that contact with the lips, by the examiner’s finger, 
produces in the baby the response of sucking. 

1 William Smellie: Midwifery, I: 182. 
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The publications of Erasmus Darwin, the father 
of Charles Darwin, are filled with material of this 
kind. Writing in 1794, in The Laws of Organic 
Life , he says, “ It is evinced that the foetus learns 
to swallow before the nativity for it is seen to open 
its mouth and the stomach is found filled with 
the liquid that surrounds it. It opens its mouth, 
either instigated by hunger or irksomeness of a 
continued attitude of the muscles of the face. But 
in the more advanced state of the foetus, it evidently 
possesses volition, as it frequently changes its atti¬ 
tude, though it seems to sleep the greatest part of the 
time; and afterwards the power of volition contrib¬ 
utes to change or alter many parts of the body, by our 
early modes of exertion in the various departments 
of life.” 2 

As early as 100 a . d . Galen reports the following 
curious experience: “ On dissecting a goat great 
with young, I found a brisk embryon, and having 
detached it from the matric and snatching it away 
before it saw its dam, I brought it into a certain room 
where there were many vessels, some filled with 
wine, others with oil, some with honey, others with 
milk, and some other liquor; and in others were 
grains and fruits; we first observed the young animal 
get upon its feet and walk; then it shook itself and 
afterwards scratched its side with one of its feet; 
then we saw it smelling to everyone of these things 

2 Erasmus Darwin: The Laws of Organic Life } I: 16, 3, 39, 4 
(•794). 
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that were set in the room; and when it had smelt to 
them all, it drank up the milk.” 3 

If we look upon the period of foetal development 
as a part of the life experience we come to realize 
that the period of nine months’ growth not only sup¬ 
plies the child with physical and nervous structure for 
use after birth but that the function of these struc¬ 
tures is already well ordered before the passage 
through the birth canal, for the child who survives 
birth must assume the functions of respiration, elimi¬ 
nation and all the other organic activities necessary 
for life. 

The capacity to assume such organic and functional 
activities implies the unified structure of the body 
as a whole. These processes of structural integration 
beginning in the early days of foetal life indicate 
early pre-natal functioning: the action of the heart 
and circulatory system supplies us with a good ex¬ 
ample. Assuming that the heart is activated by nerve 
stimuli, is it, then, such a far-reaching postulate to 
conclude that other functions of the nervous system 
are established within these early months of life, and 
since feeling or sensation is a part of the function of 
the nervous system as is the motor patterns of re¬ 
sponse, may we not assume that sensation or feeling 
response is a part of this pre-birth pattern? 

In the study of the pregnancy period, as we have 
said, we learn from the mother’s observation, as well 
as through clinical study, that the child, at least from 


3 Galen (ioo A.D.). 
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the period of four to four and one-half months, re¬ 
acts on the motor side to a series of stimuli. We find, 
for example, that following a hard day’s work by the 
mother frequently the child in utero becomes so 
active, kicking and changing its position, that it 
is impossible for her to sleep because of the dis¬ 
comfort. 

Studies made of fatigue indicate the effect upon 
the circulation and organic structures of the body. 
The presence of fatigue toxin would seem, then, to 
produce a response in the baby through the mother’s 
blood supply, which is laden with the toxic content. 
The response of irritation and restlessness suggests 
the experience of discomfort for the foetus. 

Other more acute responses occur in the mother 
who becomes acutely ill with a gastro-intestinal up¬ 
set. The intense vomiting of ptomaine with the mus¬ 
cular spasms of the abdominal wall frequently pro¬ 
duce in the child an intense reaction of restlessness, 
as though the baby, feeling the pressure, must needs 
change its position to relieve the sense of irritation. 

It is reported by many expectant fathers that sex¬ 
ual contact during the last three months of pregnancy 
is uncomfortable because of the active kicking of the 
child. 

All of these phenomena, together with many more 
that might be recorded if time permitted, would 
seem to suggest beyond a question of doubt that the 
child is possessed of a sensory equipment which at 
the time of birth is prepared to function as a part of 
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the nervous equipment necessary for life. It is an 
accepted fact that without sensation there could be 
no intellectual life, for through the medium of the 
senses the individual becomes aware of his surround¬ 
ings. These sensory pathways, so important for the 
individual after birth, are of equal importance in the 
pre-natal period. 

Fluoroscopic examinations show the child moving 
about in the uterine cavity, shifting the position, mov¬ 
ing its arms and legs, catching at the cord. Prior 
to the onset of birth the position of the head varies 
frequently, even the position at birth varies, 
with the head most often presenting itself first 
but occasional buttock or breech presentations are en¬ 
countered. 

When we consider the multiple possibilities of sen¬ 
sory stimulation that may affect the child in utero 
through the physical health of the mother, physical 
structure of the pelvis, external irritations from pres¬ 
sure of tight clothing, the endless change of position 
of the mother’s body, etc., together with the circu¬ 
latory and glandular variations resulting from states 
of emotional tension, irritation and the like, we can 
assume that even before birth, through the medium 
of the child’s sensory equipment, he has many oppor¬ 
tunities to experience relative variations of pleasure 
and pain. 

That in the normal pregnancy period the sensa¬ 
tions are predominantly pleasurable, there is little 
doubt. It is significant for our purpose, then, to recog- 
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nize that patterns of sensation or feeling and motor 
patterns exist for some months before the child must 
leave his mother. 

The experience of birth, with the sensory irritation 
of pressure, the deprivations of normal oxygenization 
of his blood through pressure upon the cord as he 
descends the birth canal, and the too frequent instru¬ 
mental assistance which must be rendered him, would 
seem to furnish him with plentiful opportunities for 
pain and consequent irritation. 

That following birth his first response is a cry 
would indicate a natural motor response to the sum¬ 
mation of all the irritation. An interesting commen¬ 
tary upon our lack of appreciation of his feelings are 
the methods which we habitually use to set up the 
function of breathing — to be lifted by the heels, 
spanked or shaken, the use of alternating hot and cold 
douches, tongue traction, etc., suggest some of the 
additional irritations. 

We have in the past thought of the child as a unit 
of feeling following birth. Must we not give more 
attention to the complex experience of embryonic 
growth and birth than formerly? We know that the 
premature child born at seven months or seven and 
one-half months frequently survives although he is 
robbed of the opportunities of the last month or two 
of pleasure and growth. The point made of the motor 
activity of the child and his sensory experiences be¬ 
fore birth is worthy of consideration as a possible 
explanation or predeterminant of the phenomena 
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described by Watson in his experiments upon young 
babies. 

If the child has had his arms and legs cramped or 
held by the change of the mother’s position, pressure, 
etc., and has experienced, during the getting-born 
process, the pressure of the head and limitation of 
body movements with the sense of pain or pressure, is 
he not prone to react to comparable experiences after 
birth with the same motor and sensory patterns? The 
evidences of anger and rage which he shows then 
would seem to have some of the same repetitive value 
in terms of a consciousness of re-experience. 

Further investigation and study will add consider¬ 
ably to our chapter of the mental hygiene of preg¬ 
nancy. 

There is another chapter which should be written 
upon the emotional problems of the expectant mother, 
for the feeling tones and attitudes have their physical 
as well as psychic concomitants for the mother, which 
in turn produce responses in the child through gland¬ 
ular, circulatory function, and the like. As impor¬ 
tant, and certainly more tangible, are the problems 
created in the relationship of the mother and child 
following birth. The emotionally charged reactions 
of the mother, whether they be predominantly happy 
or unhappy, help to set the stage for the early period 
of the child’s contact with her after birth. 

We talk of children deprived on the physical side. 
Must we not also recognize that deprivation in terms 
of love and tenderness produces its reactions in the 
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child as does the opposite type of attitudes — of in¬ 
tense love and over-solicitousness? Much has already 
been written of these early days of experience after 
birth. We see in each case studied evidences of the 
child’s attempt to gain satisfaction which would seem 
to suggest an attempt to re-create some of the com¬ 
fort of the intra-uterine period of which birth has 
deprived him. 

Normal healthy babies, as soon as they are made 
warm and comfortable and placed in a bed in a dark¬ 
ened room, frequently fall asleep within a short 
period and only when they become aware of their dis¬ 
comfort of cold or are irritated by a sense of hunger 
do they arouse themselves, usually with the same 
response of distress and crying as at the moment of 
birth. 

Throughout life the phenomenon of sleep would 
seem to hold for all of us a certain satisfaction which 
permits a withdrawal from the irritations of physical 
and feeling reality. In the neurotic individual, we fre¬ 
quently see an exaggerated attempt at withdrawal in 
which the individual, because of his conflict with real¬ 
ity, finds it necessary to escape from the more active 
challenges of adult adjustment. The acceptance of 
the role of invalid suggests the need to re-create the 
earlier role of dependence in which pleasures and 
satisfactions came to him from without; (i.e., the ef¬ 
forts of care and nursing of the patient or parent sub¬ 
stitutes). In the more profound psychotic reactions of 
the catatonic praecox, examples of the more complete 
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regressions are found. Frequently in the period of 
catalepsy the patient’s motor and intellectual with¬ 
drawal through negativism, denial of food, retention 
of oral, intestinal and bladder contents, suggests an 
attempt at re-creation of the earliest of all life experi¬ 
ence, that of the intra-uterine period of inactivity. It 
would be possible to continue indefinitely with a dis¬ 
cussion of the various phenomena found in individ¬ 
uals, observation in which seems to suggest the state¬ 
ment that the pleasurable values of the period before 
birth create patterns within the individual, the at¬ 
tempt at repetition of which seem to play an important 
part in his problems of adaptation to reality. The 
archaeologist reveals in his studies the interesting 
primitive burial postures in which the body of the 
dead is placed, with knees doubled, head bowed and 
the arms wrapped about the knees. If one visualizes 
the position of the child in utero, one can see some re¬ 
lationship between the two postures. While there may 
be many conscious factors which have assisted in de¬ 
termining these burial rites, one gains the conviction 
that there may also operate the need to re-create the 
earliest of all patterns for security. 

If we can accept the premise that the dominant 
values of this embryonic period seem to be of a pleas¬ 
urable and satisfying value in which the element of 
security plays an important role, it is possible to 
interpret the purposiveness of the early behavior 
responses on the part of the child to the issues of 
reality in a more intelligent fashion. 
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When we find, for example, that a child born pre¬ 
maturely sleeps continuously, and that efforts to 
arouse him meet with little success — even the feed¬ 
ing period has little interest for him, and he con¬ 
sistently falls asleep before he has had sufficient nour¬ 
ishment for his physical needs, — one is able to sense 
the fact that deprivations of the growth period, the 
loss of the security of the uterus, and the lack of com¬ 
plete physical and emotional integration of the nine 
months’ period of growth, may be very direct deter¬ 
minants for this profound withdrawal which, if un¬ 
successfully handled, will result in the destruction of 
the child by death. We see, however, even in the child 
who is not so seriously deprived because he has had a 
normal nine months’ period of growth before birth, 
definite evidences of his search for pleasure and 
security in his later patterns of adaptation. If we ask 
ourselves the purpose of this persistent search for 
pleasure and satisfaction, especially when we become 
aware of variations of intensity in response in dif¬ 
ferent children, we find it necessary to bear in mind 
that the needs of the individual are to a degree deter¬ 
mined by his own experience. Hence, the threat which 
the unsatisfying birth experience may have produced, 
may so easily furnish the child with an additional 
element of need, as though the child’s painful birth 
experience intensified the purposive search for a more 
complete satisfaction. 

In a completely ideal situation the mother, enjoy¬ 
ing good health, who has a normal supply of milk of 
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good nutritional value, and who herself is sufficiently 
mature in her acceptance of motherhood, gives an 
essential security and satisfaction to her baby on both 
the physical and emotional levels. If it were possible 
to assist mothers to achieve this more complete inte¬ 
gration, the opportunities for healthy development 
and a relatively satisfying emotional and personality 
growth process could be promised to more children 
in those early months of life. In our studies of the 
child-mother relationship in this early period, how¬ 
ever, one is struck with the endless deviations from 
this ideal pattern. On the one hand, the mother may 
be able to function successfully as a good source of 
nutrition, but through her own earlier deprivations, 
exaggerated perhaps by the lack of complete love sat¬ 
isfaction in marriage, is prone to over-emphasize for 
herself, and in time for her baby, the satisfactions of 
dependency which in many cases are so exaggerated 
that one finds the child permitted to retain, not only 
the privilege of prolonged nursing itself, but also 
the multiple satisfactions which come from her over¬ 
stressing of pampering and petting. 

Assuming that the values to be derived by the child 
in a relationship such as this are satisfying to a more 
complete degree because the mother in her own need 
has an inexhaustible supply of love to give, is it not 
possible to see how her very need to give to the child 
offers him an opportunity more completely to find an 
intra-uterine parallel satisfaction in the very depend¬ 
ency which she fosters in him? Thus he approximates 
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the pleasures of the period before birth and through 
this very experience becomes more deeply fixed upon 
the infantile level. 

If, in these early months and years, nothing in the 
adjustment of the child to reality threatens this pro¬ 
gram of exaggerated satisfaction, it is easy to see that 
as he progresses in years, this problem of weaning 
himself, or being weaned, from baby satisfactions, 
will become a profound threat to him. 

While we are seriously concerned with the impli¬ 
cations for the child’s adjustment in situations of 
over-fostering of a dependent attitude, we are equally 
concerned with the problems arising for the child who 
suffers the deprivation consequent to birth and in his 
relationship with parents fails to gain even a mod¬ 
erate degree of security and satisfaction because the 
mother herself, for example, is incapable of supply¬ 
ing, in her relationship to him, the elements of in¬ 
terest and love which he needs as a compensation for 
the loss he suffered at birth. These problems in the 
mother which help to determine such negative atti¬ 
tudes towards her child are so frequently the result 
of her own personal unadjustment that they require 
careful individual study to interpret their purpose. 
Since we are for the moment concerned with the effect 
which deprivations have upon the child, let us vis¬ 
ualize some of the responses which we may feel as 
reaction to them. For example, if the mother is un¬ 
ready for motherhood, resents the fact that she must 
have a child, objects to his need for her, she may not 
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only deprive him of a breast-feeding experience, on 
the physical side, but in all of her contacts with him 
a negative, and therefore, for him, unsatisfying ele¬ 
ment creeps into the many contacts which he has with 
her. This may even be true in cases where the mother 
nurses the child but where, due to her very attitude 
towards the experience, she rebuffs him and resents 
him to such a degree that he becomes aware of this 
deprivation. The extent to which experiences of this 
nature color and shape the emotional and personality 
development of the child can be ascertained only 
from the study of the child and his behavior con¬ 
ditioned by it. 

Some of the reaction patterns displayed by children 
deprived in this fashion illustrate in a very interest¬ 
ing manner the results obtained in the experiments of 
the Gestalt group. For throughout this life, even in 
their adult experiences, they seem to be seeking, 
through their love and ego strivings, opportunities 
for obtaining a fulfillment of the satisfactions of 
which they are deprived in these early months, as 
though in their adjustment to reality throughout 
life they were obliged to seek continually for a 
completion of the cycle of their earlier infantile 
needs. 

During the period of childhood growth, then, we 
must habituate ourselves to look upon the various ex¬ 
periences which come to him in terms of these rela¬ 
tively more satisfying or unsatisfying values. Because 
we are also interested in his growth as it leads towards 
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the accomplishment of mature adaptation to reality, 
we must determine what factors operating in his 
adjustment to his parental contacts offer constructive 
potentials for growth. Recognizing that in this growth 
process he meets the challenges of life on the phys¬ 
ical, emotional, and intellectual sides, it is not neces¬ 
sary to mention the value for him of normal physical 
equipment and health, of good intellectual endow¬ 
ment, and opportunities for healthy use of these to¬ 
gether with progressive emotional integration. To 
assist him in the accomplishment of such normal de¬ 
velopment, we must be aware of the many problems 
that arise which require careful handling. The need 
to establish early habit patterns which assist him grad¬ 
ually to wean himself from the need of dependence 
on others and to achieve the independence of a well 
rounded personality should be conceived as the birth¬ 
right of every child. This concept of the importance 
of a constructive and progressive personality develop¬ 
ment becomes more clear as we are faced with the 
necessity of studying the children whose normal 
progress is interfered with. One is struck constantly 
by the problems which arise in the handling of the 
physical side of the child’s growth. And while this is 
no more important than the intellectual or emotional 
aspects, the progress which the present-day preventive 
medicine is achieving offers many opportunities for 
conservation. Many children, in this early period, are 
exposed to the threats which arise from illnesses of 
more or less serious nature which, in themselves, may 
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affect the capacity of the child to function in a normal 
organic fashion. The problems of cardiac disease, 
chronic gastro-intestinal difficulties, paralysis, loss or 
partial impairment of one or more of the senses, 
muscular and organic disabilities, and many other 
problems may in themselves seriously interfere with 
the progress of the child’s development. It is im¬ 
portant for us to recognize that no physical problem, 
no matter how slight, is wholly free from emotional 
values for him. The degree and use which the child 
makes of these feeling values is determined by mul¬ 
tiple factors, including parental attitudes of anxious¬ 
ness, over-concern, and the like, as well as the child’s 
own personal values which are influenced by the many 
feeling tones which he has developed in relation to 
himself as an individual as well as in his parental 
relationships. 

It is well known that in experiences of illnesses, 
even among grown people, the emotional responses 
are frequently regressive in nature. That is, that we 
are prone to seize upon a physical disability, as an 
opportunity for gaining attention and nursing from 
those in contact with us. This tendency towards the 
re-creation of a dependency relationship is a part of 
the child’s response as well. And we find in many 
children a disposition to utilize even the slightest in¬ 
disposition as a means of regaining the center of the 
stage of the parents and parent-substitutes. The 
reality of the child’s needs for care must be a part of 
our own concern, but an equal emphasis must be 
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made on the importance of assisting him in regaining 
the satisfactions in a state of health. The delicate 
manipulations of the repeated weaning experiences 
become an important part of the parental responsi¬ 
bility. The child who, for example, becomes the cen¬ 
ter of the stage round which the whole family re¬ 
volves at the rise of one degree of temperature, soon 
gains the feeling that a complaint of a headache or 
nausea or even excessive fatigue may furnish him 
with a very complete control of his environment. 

One might continue indefinitely discussing the re¬ 
lationships of the child and the mother and nurse 
contacts, for in this early period such relationship 
becomes valued by the child as part of the pattern 
of his feeling experience. The attitudes which the 
mother, father, and nurse bring to their contacts with 
him reflect, as has been noted before, their own prob¬ 
lems and are largely colored by their own needs as 
well as those of the child himself. Problems of eat¬ 
ing, of sleeping, of habit training, are fraught with 
opportunities for the child to develop values which 
may be potentially constructive or destructive. The 
multiple possibilities for the child’s over-emphasiz¬ 
ing his needs through the development of fears, tan¬ 
trums, jealousies, irritations and resentments, are too 
numerous to mention. It is important, however, for 
us to recognize the purposiveness behind each pattern 
of behavior and to interpret each pattern in the light 
of all those things which have gone before, if we 
hope to gain any understanding of the conscious 
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values which the child creates for himself in relation 
to his environment. 

The role of the father in this family set-up is as 
important as that of the mother. Even in the earliest 
weeks and months of the child’s experience the pres¬ 
ence of the father, the attitudes he shows of accept¬ 
ance or resentment toward the child, makes for cer¬ 
tain responses on the part of the child to him. On the 
one hand the kindly, friendly father-parent who takes 
his share in the giving of service becomes a part of the 
pattern of satisfaction, and while in the early months 
there may be no differentiation between his role and 
that of the mother, as though for the time he was 
looked upon as the good mother-father, sooner or 
later, as the child becomes aware of his own relation¬ 
ship in the family group, his relationship to the father 
takes on many positive values. 

In the case of the father who is stern, authoritative, 
antagonistic and unfriendly, we see the possibili¬ 
ties of negative unsatisfying values for the child 
which in themselves are prone, not only to influence 
the child’s attitudes toward the father as a denying 
person, but also tend to build up resentment and 
resistance to authoritative emphasis in general, which 
may be the result. 

In families where the parental adjustment to each 
other is inharmonious, the conflict problems for the 
child become markedly increased and intensified. The 
playing of one parent against the other, the fostering 
of jealousies by mishandling of the bi-parent rela- 
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tionship, and all the other problems of like nature, 
make for complications in the individual child’s ex¬ 
perience which are prone to influence the many 
destructive trends in his personality development. 

In the life of every child the problems of adjust¬ 
ment to the adult environment may become compli¬ 
cated by the presence of brothers and sisters in the 
family group. The relationship of the younger child 
to the other ones who resent his coming, the emo¬ 
tional problems of adjustment of giving up the 
mother to the new baby, the need to relinquish the 
center of the stage, the problems of competition, 
jealousy, superiority vs. inferiority, and the necessity 
for acceptance by the child of his position in the group, 
create for him, even in the early years of life, threats 
and challenges to his integrity as an individual. 

We should recognize in these early years that the 
little child, the product of the parents on the bio¬ 
logical and emotional levels, represents a very com¬ 
plex structure whose adjustment to life is largely 
determined by all the dynamic factors operating in 
his growing experience. We can then look upon him 
as a symptom-complex of his parental handling. 

In our work with the child-parent problems of 
adjustment we must concern ourselves with the total 
reactions of the individuals concerned. A thorough 
study of cause and effect relationships entails not only 
a knowledge of the factors operating as determinants 
in the parents’ attitudes towards the child, but, accept¬ 
ing the fact that the child reacts to given situations in 
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the family or broader social group with attitudes and 
feeling values which are so much a part of the early 
patterns of conscious experience, we need to empha¬ 
size in our handling of him opportunities for gaining 
very early healthy constructive values towards life. 



VIII 


VALUES IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

F. L. WELLS 
BOSTON PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 

Whatever construction is put upon value, it as¬ 
sumes a valuer. In psychomorphic terms, one can 
allow a simple scheme of values to paramoecium, 
with its preference for carbon dioxide over sodium 
chloride, and so up the scale. The criterion of value’s 
presence is that an object is sought or a gain in psycho¬ 
morphic terms wanted, and more or less quantitative 
distinction is possible as to how intensely the object is 
sought or repelled. For an anthropocentric world, the 
valuer is man by definition. Values exist as they are 
values for man, and social values as they are values 
in human groups. 

Philosophical approach to problems of value has 
long existed mainly in the category of ethics. That 
portion of these problems which is germane to social 
psychology has here to be approached from a techno¬ 
logical angle, that of psychopathology, with its hu¬ 
man values as the teleology of mental hygiene. To¬ 
wards ethics, mental hygiene has somewhat of a 
Sancho Panza role, and has been too busy with 
specific issues to develop much of a philosophical 
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connection. So far as one may speak who is autodidak- 
tos in systematic ethics, the present approach seems to 
make its first contact with that ethical hedonism 1 
which finds the standards by which conduct is judged, 
in the sum of satisfaction it creates. The correspond¬ 
ence is not precise, and the term satisfaction is itself 
etymologically “unsatisfactory.” The past half- 
century saw a widening rift between psychology and 
the remaining philosophical disciplines, and this is a 
field where ethics among them has been hampered by 
the psychological concepts with which it has had to 
work. 

Psychology can deny value until the cock-crow, 
but value must not once deny psychology; it is in¬ 
volved with psychology at every turn and no ethics 
can be better than its psychology. As Jaspers indi¬ 
cates , 2 the eternal values are long, but for mental 
hygiene they are also thin. The facts of human en¬ 
joyment, suffering, fear and aspiration are the bed¬ 
rock of the natural science of value. It is a singular 
role for mental hygiene to mediate between psychol¬ 
ogy and philosophy, but it finds itself occupying a 
considerable ground upon which the two must always 
meet. For this reason the separation between them 
can never be great, and they are likely to come close 
again, as Perry 3 has recently brought them, in the 

1 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics. Holt (1908), 

2 Jaspers, K., Psychologie der Wellanschauungen. Springer 
(1925), 325. 

3 Perry, R. B., General Theory of Value. Longmans (1926), 
702. 
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search for new moral landmarks that is now active in 
our culture. 

For a criterion of social values, it is necessary to 
have some understanding as to a primary social 
value; as to what social organization is fundamen¬ 
tally expected to do. Theocracy answers, to glorify 
the gods or their human ministers; Machiavelli an¬ 
swers, the aggrandizement of the sovereign; Hobbes 
and Rousseau saw the function of society in the sta¬ 
bility and continuity of the social fabric as such. This 
last is the observable function of the insect societies; 
it dominates the classical Utopias, and makes them 
unattractive from the standpoint of our culture. 
Among us, the engrossed specialist looks on the world 
as a proving ground for his particular function. For 
the industrialist, it was made to furnish a market for 
his products; to the engineer-contractor, it is a place 
of sites for hydro-electric developments; some of my 
colleagues look upon it as a cosmic outpatient-depart¬ 
ment of a hospital for mental disease. 

A natural bias of the psychopathologist turns him 
towards the Kantian formula of treating the individ¬ 
ual as the end; making of the individual if not an 
absolute value, at least a primary one. In actual life 
it is seldom possible to treat one individual as an end 
without treating another as a means, and the distinc¬ 
tion between end and means is itself not always clear; 
but from the standpoint of principle the postulate 
may be made that primary value resides in the indi¬ 
vidual person as such, whether considered in relation 
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to a non-human environment, or as part of a social 
group. In Perry’s expressive words, K the theatre in 
which the causes are focalized and consummated is 
the behaving human being .” 4 

Among psychologists, Floyd Allport , 0 Dunlap 0 
and Bentley 7 have all properly insisted upon the 
domination of the social psychology of human beings 
by the individual psychology of the constituent units. 
Similar ideas were developed yesterday by Sapir. So¬ 
cial institutions have their own psychology, but the 
function of society is to furnish the conditions for the 
furthest development of mutually consistent values 
among the component individuals. Formulae like the 
“ greatest good of the greatest number ” are to be 
rejected, for ambiguity as to whether the dominant 
factor is the greatest number or the greatest good. 
The archetypes of the former are the hive and the 
ant-hill. The latter may be optimistically looked on 
as a human emergent, in terms of the greatest good 
of whatever number through whom that greatest 
good is reached. 

In such a postulate one is but incidentally com¬ 
mitted to an anthropocentric point of view. Inverte¬ 
brates embody the secular value of values in the 
proterozoic era, reptiles in the mesozoic, anthropoids 
only in those later periods which have been categor- 

4 Perry, R. B., of. cit., 417. 

0 Allport, F., Social Psychology. Houghton Mifflin (1924), 4. 

0 Dunlap, K., Psychologies of 1925. (Powell Lectures in Psy¬ 
chological Theory.) Clark University (1926), 363. 

7 Bentley, M., ibid., 411. 
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ized as the pliocene, the pleistocene and the obscene. 
Man is not as such the source of value but the chief 
embodiment of value is, during the human periods 
named, to be found somewhere among men. One is 
bound here to follow Alexander Pope rather than 
Robert Burns; regarding not man, but particular 
sorts of men, as value’s temporary roof and crown. 

From a mental hygiene standpoint, the concept of 
value interlocks at its base with an energy concept 
that is the common factor in such terms as a entel- 
echy,” (( elan vital” u libido,” “ mana,” “ horme,” 
“fonction du reel” in the will of Glanvill, of 
Schopenhauer, and of the local municipal philosophy. 
These have, however, no claim to commensurability 
with energy as the physicist recognizes it. The right 
wing vitalist has no need of this j he can always, as 
Labouchere said of Gladstone, pull a trump from 
his sleeve and protest that the Holy Ghost put it 
there. It is necessary to assume that such energy is 
of a physical order that our techniques cannot reach. 
Morton Prince 8 has offered an ingenious hypothesis 
in terms of subatomic physics. In magnitude, its overt 
correlates have no closer relation than the explosion 
to the spark that detonates it, an analogy generally 
used here. In the literature of systematic ethics, men¬ 
tal energy is implicit enough, but there has been more 
concern over its conceptual status in psychopathology, 
with its years of dynamic slant. 

While positive relation of value and energy, in 

8 Prince, M., ibid., 218. 
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output or consummations, is distinctive of occidental 
culture, it is far from universally held. Recognition 
is due to the deprecation of these secular values which 
is found in platonism, is so characteristic a note in 
oriental philosophy, and of religions except as west¬ 
ern attitudes have modified them. (One may recall 
in this last connection how in that Old Saxon gospel 
rendering, the Heliand> the disciples are no simple 
peasant and fisher folk, but sons of Vikings , c( thegnos 
snelle”.) Jaspers has contrasted the two attitudes as 
Wertnihilismus and Seinsnihilismus ,° Psychology, 
too, is familiar with the principle of economy of effort, 
which Woodworth 10 has erected into a basic tendency 
to inactivity, though what he may largely mean is an 
economization of effort for given tasks with the re¬ 
sult of releasing more energy to other tasks. But he 
points out that failure of energy is not, practically 
speaking, a matter of exhaustion but of surrender, the 
acceptance of the “ cult of apathy ” over secularly 
fruitless struggle. Janet has developed this point in 
a most significant manner , 11 making intelligible in its 
terms a great range of phenomena, such as the schizo¬ 
phrenias. The aggressive interest in submission, of 
which Perry speaks, would be looked on according to 
MacCurdy’s 12 interpretation of masochism. The flight 

0 Jaspers, K., op. cit ., 286. 

10 Woodworth, R. S., Psychology. Holt (1921), 151, 167. 

11 Janet, P., “ The Fear of Action,’* J. of A bn. and Soc. Psychol. , 
16: f 5 0-160 (1921). 

12 MacCurdv, J. T., The Psychology of Emotion . Harcourt, 
Brace (1925), 333. 
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to psychosis begins when the challenge of the en¬ 
vironment exceeds a critical proportion of the energy 
disposable for meeting it. The so-called “ regres¬ 
sive ” psychoses and neuroses are thus understood as 
the result of grafting upon our culture patterns, a 
particular Seinsnihilismus. The pundit in psychiatry 
may recall Kraepelin’s paper on Entwurzelung . 13 
Clinical colleagues of mine have voiced the opinion 
that continental Asiatics sojourning among us are 
relatively exposed to developments of this sort, al¬ 
though in the reverse situation, too, 

The end of the fight is a tombstone white with the name of 
the late deceased 

And the epitaph drear, a fool lies here, who tried to hustle 
the East. (Kipling.) 

Heraclitus spoke of war as the “ father of all 
things.” Faust, translating the Johannine logos, re¬ 
jected Wort and Sinn and Kraft for Tat. One of the 
most distinctive passages in James’ Principles, near 
the close of the “ Will ” chapter , 14 contains the 
words, “If the searching of our heart and reins be 
the purpose of this human drama, then what is sought 
seems to be the effort we can make . . . the effort 
. . . put forth is the direct measure of (his) worth 
and function in the game of human life.” James else¬ 
where exemplified this conative function of psychic 

13 Kraepelin, E., “ Ueber Entwurzelung,” Zt. f. d. ges. Nenr. u. 
Psychiat. } 63: 1—8 (1921). 

14 James, W., Principles of Psychology. Holt (1902). Vol. 2: 
578-579. 
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life with the exploratory struggles of a frog under an 
inverted bell-jar. Folkmyth has carried further this 
simile from a value standpoint, in respect to two 
frogs, one of which is from this metropolis of the 
inland seas, the other’s origin invidiously ascribed to 
the banks of my own native Charles. These two 
batrachians had the misfortune to fall simultaneously 
into a very large bowl of cream. Eastern fatalism ac¬ 
cepted destiny with resignation, sank to the bottom 
and expired. His more occidental fellow, minded 
come what might to die fighting, ceased not with his 
hind legs to lay vigorously about him; and so 
churned from the surrounding medium a substantial 
pat of butter, from which he leaped to safety. 15 

Philosophy and psychiatry have been more hos¬ 
pitable to this energy concept than has systematic psy¬ 
chology. Part of the reason for this lies in different 
attitudes towards categorization in general. In psy¬ 
chology we have been especially sensitive to intel¬ 
lectual confusion incurred through terminologies of 
shifting meanings and have become suspicious of cate¬ 
gories as such. <c Faculty psychology,” like teleology, 
has achieved the status of an exorcistic Zaubersfruch. 
In discussing the intelligence category, Pear 10 makes 
a point that applies further to the present case. He 

is << Wer tmmer strebend sick bemiiht , 

Den konnen <wir erlosen 

Thus the angels as they snatched the immortal part of Faust from 
the powers of darkness. 

10 Pear, T. H., “The Intellectual Respectability of Muscular 
Skill,” Br. J . Psychol General Section, 12: 163-180 (1921). 
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feels that our overvaluation of this function results 
from our relative strength therein. Part of Watson’s 
talk yesterday was in much the same strain. With 
Stoic philosophy, the fox proclaims the excellence of 
the grapes that lie within his special reach. Similarly 
the psychiatrist is in the position of dealing continu¬ 
ally with individuals whose adaptive efforts have not 
sufficed, and towards whom he stands as does the psy¬ 
chometrician towards the common man in the field of 
intelligence tests. Thus, the psychoanalyst comes to 
see the world in terms of libido or a synonym, the 
psychometrician to see it in terms of IQ. The latter 
has an advantage in ponderability, but its meaning 
either for ethics or for pragmatic success is scarcely 
comparable with the more dynamic factors. Unlike 
the psychiatrist, the human associations of the sys¬ 
tematic psychologist are with individuals whose dy¬ 
namic level may as well be above his own as below it. 
This subjects us to inhibitions concerning it, in much 
greater degree than the psychiatrist. A function sur¬ 
charged with value, like the “ effort ” of which James 
speaks, tends to be surrounded with tabus y the most 
familiar instance being, of course, those historically 
attaching to the sex life. The extent to which the 
popular mind, and in some degree the psychiatric, has 
identified these two, is worthy of note. Psychometric 
approaches to the energy category have, however, 
been made, as those of Downey 11 and of Moore and 

17 Cf. Downey, J., The Will-Temperament and its Testing. 
World Book Co. (1923)) 339 - 
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Gilliland.' 1 s The largely negative findings of the 
former seem best interpreted that the function does 
not canalize representatively along the lines of the 
particular motor activities which are there dealt with. 
The latter have a good approach theoretically, which 
ought to have increasing attention in the future. 

The tempering of hedonism with an energy value 
ought to meet serious objection to the former philos¬ 
ophy. A fundamental difficulty has been the idea of 
pleasure as a function of experience, even of organic 
sensation, attracting to it epithets such as Carlyle’s 
“ pig-philosophy.” With defenses based on organic 
sensation, hedonism is condemned to a losing fight. 
The terminology has had the effect of holding it in 
this position. The Greek 'rjdvs is etymologically the 
English sweet. The classical forbear of pleasure, 
■placeo, again has a passive connotation, given more 
directly in our placid, placate, complacent. Happi¬ 
ness, derived through hap and happen, connotes good 
fortune merely. Satisfaction carries merely the at¬ 
tainment of satiety, without reference to active fac¬ 
tors, if any, by which it was attained. Significantly, 
the Germanic cognate is none other than sad. 

Against this formulation must be set the emphasis 
on enjoyment as process rather than experience. 
“ Pleasure,” says G. H. Palmer, 10 « is probably noth¬ 
ing else than the sense that some function has been ap- 

18 Moore, H. T., and Gilliland, A. R., « The Measurement of 
Aggressiveness,” J. Affl. Psychol. 5: 97-118 (1921). 

Palmer, G. H., The Nature of Goodness. Houghton Mifflin 
(.1903), 114. 
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propriately exercised.” But why not the very exercise 
of the function? This is stated as the idealistic posi¬ 
tion by Warner Fite, 20 in the words that “ the funda¬ 
mental human tendency is not an instinct for enjoy¬ 
ment but an instinct for activity,” and how close the 
two are in his mind may be judged from his having in 
the very same text the words, apparently taken from 
Schopenhauer or Nietzsche, “ for pleasure is the 
overcoming of a difficulty.” 21 In the Map of Life, 
Lecky 22 speaks of happiness as sought u not in con¬ 
tent, but in the development of new capacities for 
enjoyment, in the pleasure which active existence 
naturally gives.” Notice the mingling of hedonistic 
jargon. Perry takes the further position that it is the 
active attitude towards organic sense data, rather than 
their quality, that invests them with such value as 
they have (op. cit., p. 304). In the words of Can¬ 
non, 23 with the more concrete terms that befit the 
physiologist, “ Thus in the more hazardous sports, in 
mountain climbing, in the .. . adventure of war, risks 
and excitement and the sense of power surge up to¬ 
gether, setting free unsuspected energies, and bring¬ 
ing vividly to consciousness memorable fresh revela¬ 
tions of the possibilities of achievement.” It is 
really up to both hedonists and their opponents to 

20 Fite, W., An Introduction to the Study of Ethics . Longmans 
(1903), 215. 

21 Fite, W., op. cit., 318. 

22 Lecky, W. E. H., The Ma1> of Life. Longmans (1899), 28. 

23 Cannon, W. B., Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and 
Rage. Appleton (1920), 230. 
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understand that pleasure, happiness, et id genus omne 
are not less at home on the snow-slopes of Everest 
than in the bower of Acrasia. The nth time that they 
asked the lamented George Mallory why he wished 
to climb the mountain, he answered, cc because it’s 
there.” 

ith the idealism that still takes an inn for a castle, 
Kant observes that he needs not to be happy but only 
to do his devoir y and his distinguished sovereign that 
he needs not to live but only to do his. 24 It is surely 
plain that what is here denoted is not of normative 
significance but represents, quite descriptively, the 
prepotent activities of these two persons. Lessing, 
again, pictures the Almighty holding out in his right 
hand Truth, in his left the eternal striving after 
Ti uth, and offering the philosopher-poet his choice. 
Humbly he reaches for the left, maintaining that 
pure Truth is for the Absolute alone. There is no 
need to cast Lessing in the role of Uriah Heep; but 
it must be protested that his unconscious well knew 
the side on which the bread of life is buttered. In the 
hist place, there must have been in Lessing^s time 
enough insight not to look upon truth as finite, to be 
handed out like so many pounds of flesh. But more 
essentially, consummations mark a declining phase, 
if not a terminus of enjoyments; it is neither faulty 
not uncommon mental hygiene to postpone them as 
long as can be without causing appetitive impulse to 

° UOt i /" Dr \ eger ’ M *> dusgewahlte Vortrage. Richard Fiille 
(ralkcnstein) (1920), 9, 41, 46. 
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flag. The old advertising phrase “ he won’t be happy 
till he gets it ” is often the exact reverse of the facts} 
“ Ideate hat man nur so lange als man sie nicht hat.” 
Kohler’s ape 20 continued to work with his new com¬ 
bination stick rather than eat the bananas he had col¬ 
lected with it. He, too, recognized striving over con¬ 
summation. All this is close to the pursuit value of 
which Dr. Thomas was speaking last night, but it has 
here a much more fundamental place. 

We are fortunate to have in Nafe’s work 20 a close 
scrutiny of pleasurable processes, under as favorable 
circumstances as the necessarily subjective conditions 
can give. When one tries to introspect about pleasure, 
one goes through a free association process many links 
of which are probably unconscious, and whose verbal 
end-product is perhaps to be understood in a symbolic 
sense. It is worth noting, however, that the verbal 
symbol of these processes was, typically, the words 
“bright pressure.” Does this expression bring up a 
characteristic visual picture? My own is water cas¬ 
cading in the sunshine, and this Dr. Nafe tells me is 
actually the most frequent in his protocols, with 
the feature that the water is, so to speak, cascad¬ 
ing upwards. Longfellow’s “Minnehaha Laughing 
Water ” might have been prophetic of these records. 
The “ pressure ” in Nafe’s reports could be active 
or passive so far as this word is concerned, but it is 

25 Kohler, W., The Mentality of Apes. Harcourt, Brace (1925), 
133. Cf. also Koffka, K., in Psychologies of 1925, 133-134* 

26 Nafe, J. P., “ An Experimental Study of the Affective Quali¬ 
ties ” Am. J. Psychol., 35: 507-544 (1924). 
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actually the former (“ upward expanding ” is Dr. 
Nafe’s phraseology) and denotes close association be¬ 
tween the agreeable process and imagery of dynamic 
content. 

From the point of view of negative values, the 
older psychiatrists were essentially right when they 
spoke of the “ moral pain ” of involution melancholia. 
This pain is as little a function of organic sense as are 
many pleasures. No doubt there are associated vis¬ 
ceral tensions, cephalic discomforts and the like, but 
these are of themselves annoying rather than painful, 
and are a small part of the total situation. There is the 
same verbal difficulty as with pleasure, pain and its 
synonyms having become tied up with organic sen¬ 
sation, but much of it is as incapable of formulation in 
physical terms as any intellectual activity. In Nafe’s 
studies the unpleasant process receives the correlative 
formulation of “ downward-contracting.” So far as 
understood, its psychology is substantially the con¬ 
verse of the mental pleasures, energy tension for 
which there is inadequate release, challenge of the 
environment which there is not strength to meet. 

Let me sum up the relations of value, energy and 
pleasure from the present standpoint. All value is 
energy, but all energy is not value. All value is pleas¬ 
ure, but all pleasure is not value. In order to be value, 
pleasure must connote effort. In order to be value, 
energy must connote sometime, somewhere and 
somehow an access of pleasure. In mental hygiene, 
energy has a relation to value more fundamental than 
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pleasure, for the latter depends on association with 
effort} otherwise it brings enervation and ultimately 
negative values. Effort, on the other hand, whether 
immediately pleasurable or not, increases capacity for 
further effort, and for further pleasures that in prin¬ 
ciple are derived therewith. It is necessary to take 
this long-term view, one that often transcends the in¬ 
dividual for the social, or more strictly speaking for 
other individuals. Perhaps the utmost answer that 
psychology can make to the problem of evil is, from 
an individual standpoint, the strengthening of the 
one’s energies in future trials, and socially, four en- 
courager les autres. 

It is curious to find a sophisticated writer such as 
Durant 27 remarking with axiomatic casualness that 
the end of one’s being is happiness. Perry 28 is at some 
pains to point out the circular nature of the argument 
which postulates that men seek happiness and then 
redefines happiness in terms of what men seek. “ The 
redundancy creates an aspect of truth} the ambiguity 
an aspect of importance.” The present view is in some 
measure guarded against this error, because of identi¬ 
fying happiness with search rather than with thing 
sought. Yet it does not seem possible to avoid the 
comparative examination of various canalizations of 
energy, the prepotent activities of Woodworth, from 
the value standpoint. What things are good, and what 

27 Durant, W., The Story of Philosophy. Simon and Schuster 
( 1 9 2 7>> 55i- 

28 Perry, R. B., op. cit. } 74-75. 
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it means to be good, are not good to discuss independ¬ 
ently. The ethical question is what ought people to 
want} psychology asks what do people want and so 
far as answered, governs its mental hygiene accord- 
ingly. If we could only separate normative and de¬ 
scriptive in our rhetoric j but ethics sees what men 
should want in what it does want or thinks it does, and 
psychology sees what it should want in the observed 
wants of men. Mill 20 put forth the principle that the 
arbitri elegantiarwn should be those who can judge 
of relative values from actual experience with their 
processes. Psychology should insist that there be not 
only past achievement of values, but capacity to 
achieve them again. How far can there be judged the 
gain from, and the contribution to, life that comes 
through various personal reaction types and institu¬ 
tion patterns, in terms of the energic hedonism to 
which our culture is committed? Classification of 
these is the hierarchy of psychological values. 

The entire text of these remarks was substantially 
in present form before I had opportunity to examine 
Professor Perry’s comprehensive treatment of the 
value problem. Save for specific references it has been 
left so, in witness of common ground reached by quite 
different routes. Between Perry’s concept of interest, 
and the present one of energy and its canalizations, 
there appears no difference of account. His formula¬ 
tion of interest is not quite free from static terms, for 
initially he cites interest to denote “ the motor-affec- 

29 Mill, J. S., cited in Dewey and Tufts, o/>. cit. } 280. 
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tive life . . . instinct, desire, feeling, will and all 
their family of states, acts and attitudes.” Further, 
“ an act is interested in so far as its occurrence is due 
to the agreement between its accompanying expecta¬ 
tion and the unfulfilled phases of a governing pro¬ 
pensity.” But again, it (interest) is a motor impulse 
or disposition, a doing or undoing, of activity which 
takes effect in the existence or non-existence of its ob¬ 
ject.” And again, “ By interest is meant dynamic ex¬ 
pectation, in which expectation qualifies the act and 
determines its performance.” 

With respect to this concept and value,“ value has 
been ascribed to objects in respect of the interest taken 
in them.” “An object is valuable when qualified by 
an act of interest.” Again the clauses, “ since value is 
a function of interests”} “interest, which is consti¬ 
tutive of value.” 30 Such a foundation serves for the 
superstructure of the present remarks not less well 
than the one laid while unfamiliar with it. Perhaps 
the main points of departure will be first, more stress 
on the non-consummatory or progressive factor than 
Professor Perry accords. There will also be more 
recognition of the dilemma of altruism. Love, for 
example, is defined by Perry as “ favorable interest 
in the satisfaction of (another’s) interest.” 31 In men¬ 
tal hygiene the problem is to support and satisfy the 
other’s interest without pauperizing it. Such is the all- 
too-common fate of altruism, and rhetorical license 

80 Perry, R. B., op, cit 275 1155 140j 1835 2495 264$ 2135 
115 ; 520J 612. 

31 Perry, R. B., op, cit. y 677. 
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alone permits one who has written so acutely 
of redundance and ambiguity to conclude his trea¬ 
tise in saying that the greatest of gifts is “ loving- 
kindness.” 32 

There have long been qualitative distinctions be¬ 
tween various types of energy output. As you know, 
there is no standard categorization; conceptualism is 
forever killing the thing it loves. My present prefer¬ 
ence is for a frankly interlocking classification whose 
major terms are intelligence, emotion, sex, the social 
and self-preservational impulses. From the point of 
view of the last named, there is a common formula 
that the challenge of the environment calls forth 
man’s energies to progress, that progress in turn re¬ 
moves the challenge with resulting decay of energies 
and death of societies. A weakness of this view is the 
assumption that the world is so readily overcome. 
There was never a time, and it is beyond finite vision 
to foresee a time, when the environment does not 
hold ample challenge for the organism that has will 
to take it up. It is rather a failure of energies as such, 
or inability to transfer them to meet new forms of 
challenge. The economist’s mobility of capital and 
labor, the psychoanalyst’s concept of sublimation, are 
among the partial solutions of this problem. On a 
societal scale, it seems that when national or other 
groups have progressed to a critical degree of control 
over the environment, their energies do not go on to 
perfect or stabilize that control, but turn into chan- 

82 Perry, R. B., op. cit., 692. 
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nels unproductive of technical control. “ Es wird 
dafur gesorgt dass die Baume nicht in den Himmel 
wachsen.” The general directions taken are to art as 
in classical Greece, to intellectual formalism as in the 
Orient, and in many cases to increased activity of what 
Dunlap calls the amatory phase of sex life. Why 
these energies should at some critical point turn aside 
from the challenge of the environment is a baffling 
problem, which must not be conceived in anthropo¬ 
morphic terms. Historical geology exhibits it as a 
rather general biological phenomenon, the most strik¬ 
ing example of which may be that furnished by the 
trilobites of the paleozoic . 33 At least early in their era 
these crustaceans were the most highly organized life 
of the globe, maintaining this status for a period com¬ 
parable to human dominance. Their greatest expan¬ 
sion was in the periods known as the Cambrian and 
the Ordovician. In the next succeeding Silurian one 
sees the climax of a previously appearing tendency to 
structural changes but slightly intelligible in survival 
terms, and spoken of today as “ ornamentations.” It 
would beg the question to assign them a sex 


33 Pirsson and Schuchert, A Textbook of Geology. Wiley 
(1920), 604-608. “In the Silurian, though they were still common 
. . . this ebbing of their vital force is seemingly shown in many 
picturesque forms replete with protuberances, spines, and exaggera¬ 
tion of parts. As a rule, in evolution, one finds that when an organic 
stock is losing its vital force there arises in it an exaggeration of 
parts, as if heroic efforts were being made to maintain the race. 
Spinosity in animals is often the prophecy of tribal death.” What 
efigonos of Jung does this inspire to penetrate the age of fossils with 
the telescope of psychoanalysis? 
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significance. The point is that their libido, entelechy, 
endocrinology, guardian-spirit or what have you, was 
now no longer manifested in ways to maintain or fur¬ 
ther the status they had achieved in the Cambrian, but 
in ways apparently of no service therefor. From the 
climax of this ornamentation in the Silurian there is 
gradual decline of energy output in all traceable 
manifestations, both ornamentation and dominance 
decreasing until the extinction of the order in the Per¬ 
mian. “ The last representative of the group had the 
chaste beauty of its early ancestors ” 34 but it was a 
chastity of shut-in-ness rather than of sublimation. 

When, therefore, one speaks of art as a surplus, one 
should understand it as a surplus for which there is 
no available form of investment in technological di¬ 
rections . 33 For some reason the Greeks and Romans 
were limited at modest levels of technical achieve¬ 
ment j their energies went into non-technical func¬ 
tions and then to pieces. Now in these instances artistic 
flowering was a precursor of technical decay, but 
it was not so for Elizabethan England, and some 
modern instances show a quite reverse phenomenon. 
Dr. White here , 30 and more recently Lewis Mum- 
ford, 3 ' have called attention to the over-ornamenta- 

34 Chamberlin and Salisbury, College Geology. Holt (1909), 
657 - _ 

35 In the development of this point I am much indebted to Mr. 
L. K. Frank of the Laura Spelinan Rockefeller Memorial. 

30 White, W. A., The Mechanisms of Character Formation. 
Macmillan (1916), 305. 

Mumford, L., “The Machine and its Products,” A??ierican 
Mercury , 10: 64-67 (1927). 


1 
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tion of inventions in their early stages of develop¬ 
ment. This is because they are the focus of more 
interest than is yet expressible in terms of technologi¬ 
cal effectiveness. Compare the cumbrous ornateness 
of the early sleeping cars and typewriters with the 
austere efficiency of the present exemplars. Consider 
also the locomotives of a past generation (still present 
in other cultures), with steam-chest and sand-box 
tastefully fluted, or garnished with yellow stripes; 
sometimes a scarlet throat-band about the top of the 
stack, or even honi soit qui mal y -pense , a pair of 
gilded antlers beneath the headlight. Evidence that 
the libido of motordom is again running slightly 
ahead of its absorption in technical achievement, is 
offered in the current fashion of ornamental radia¬ 
tor caps. There is thus no reason to expect consistent 
relation between flowering of art and technical mas¬ 
tery of environment. From the personal standpoint, 
Perry remarks a common association of aesthetic sen¬ 
sibility with “lack of ambition and effort”$ 38 and 
historically, the major artistic achievements carry 
their technical balance in red ink. These have often 
represented basic abandonments of the technical chal¬ 
lenge for the artistic one, of the “ true ” for the 
“ beautiful.” One would like in this connection to 
know how the reverse process, the unexampled tech¬ 
nical advances of the Japanese, affect the traditional 
artistic impulses of this people. The grade of art that 
is derived through baffled urge to technical progress 

38 Perry, R. B., op. cit. } 247. 
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seems to be of a less sublime, sometimes quite inferior 
order as one might expect of its substitutive character. 
It may, as has been seen, recede as technical progress 
is achieved. Ineffective ornateness is often spoken of 
as “ decadent ” art, but this psychological implication 
is a very risky one. 

Emotional reaction is to be looked on as another 
level of energy-discharge coordinate psychologically, 
if not ethically, with those of meeting the technical 
challenge, and of artistic creation. It has been seen 
how energy unavailable for the technical challenge 
can find expression in creative art. That which does 
not find expression at this level may obtain it in such 
forms as day-dreams, alcohol, drugs, various passive 
amusements, or other devices which induce emotional 
processes independently of creative effort. These are 
a common theme of the moralist, to whom it must be 
conceded that emotional reaction of whatever nature, 
beyond a critical level of intensity, is disturbing to the 
technical adequacy of response, from the free asso¬ 
ciation experiment to the prize-ring. It is also true 
that the teleology of emotional responses pointed out 
by Cannon applies comparatively little to the types 
of conduct demanded in our culture. In general such 
energy as is spent implicitly, at emotional or visceral 
levels, is wasted on the direct challenge of the en¬ 
vironment. But the crucial question is, does it deplete 
the energy that is available therefor, and this cannot 
be answered in an unqualified negative. The human 
organism is not to be held continuously to its highest 
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level of energy discharge. Indeed, as Wheeler 39 and 
Beebe 40 have noted en passant , the highest level may 
be found to alternate with phases of marked regres¬ 
sion. Sometimes the surplus for abreaction at emo¬ 
tional levels appears almost a function of fairly ade¬ 
quate response to the environment. The literature of 
sentiment that was accepted by the Victorians, and the 
reaction of our own time against it, may be cited in 
evidence. When creative effort vouchsafes no further 
sublimations, one must abreact at autonomic levels to 
the creations of others ... the crocodile tears of the 
unconscious. And like the fear of the soldier that 
leaves him on orders to advance, such vices or weak¬ 
nesses recede on more serious environmental chal¬ 
lenge. “ Sobald es um den Kragen geht , hort die 
Nervositat auf.” 

The intrinsic role of emotional processes in per¬ 
sonal or social values is thus secondary. To say that 
nothing great has been achieved without enthusiasm 
is to say that one cannot explode gunpowder without 
noise. The noise is not the energy that does the work, 
as expressed in the old apothegm that it is the blank 
cartridge which makes the most noise. 

Psychopathology makes wide use of the concept of 
consciousness, in both positive and negative aspects. 
The unconscious, as here formulated, has had little 
study of the strictly experimental level. The term 
gives an impression of discontinuity that by no means 

39 Wheeler, W. M., “ The Organization of Research,” Science , 
S3’ 61 (>9*0- 
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exists. For the lapsed conscious, it is not difficult to 
show in the laboratory a continual shifting of items 
in conscious level, like the water in a gauge glass. 
There has appeared no “ critical point ” of distinction 
between conscious and unconscious, and comparison 
of their properties must be made with this fact in 
mind. 

Where recognized at all, consciousness falls natu¬ 
rally into the category of emergents, where Jen¬ 
nings 41 apparently places it, and similar points of 
view have been taken by both Carr 42 and Herrick . 43 
MacCurdy 44 has suggested modifying the Cartesian 
formula to sentio ergo sum y giving it a more affective 
slant, in accordance with this writer’s close identifica¬ 
tion of value and reality. Like energy, consciousness 
has raised dissensions of value-judgment. It is a tru¬ 
ism that certain actions are more effective without 
consciousness, as the assembly lines of a factory run 
smoother when the executives are planning for new 
markets, and not fussing the operatives at their work. 
There seems to be no type of intellectual process that 
cannot take place outside the consciousness of what is 
sometimes called the “ main personality.” But while 
there is a watered-down Satanism that does homage 
to the unconscious as such, the prevailing view is that 

Jennings, H. S., “ Diverse Doctrines of Evolution, their Rela¬ 
tion to the Practice of Science and of Life,” Science, 65: 25 (1927). 

42 Carr, H., “ The Interpretation of the Animal Mind,” Psychol. 
Rev. 34: 87-106 (1927). 

Herrick, J., Brains of Rats and Men. Univ. of Chicago Press 
(1926), 285-311. 

44 MacCurdy, J. T., of. cit 563. 
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set forth in the preamble of these lectures, which 
looks upon consciousness as the higher function, and 
attributes the adjustment failures of organisms en¬ 
dowed with it, to imperfect extension of its influ¬ 
ence. In psychoanalytic formulation it has an essential 
role in the release of mental energies. There is no 
point in my discussing this aspect of the topic further 
with Dr. White’s remarks to follow. From the ex¬ 
perimental standpoint, procedures involving dissocia¬ 
tion are often dubious as matters of mental hygiene, 
and raise questions of how far its considerations can 
be subordinated to those of research. 

Dunlap 45 has categorized the psychological prob¬ 
lems of society as of the sex life, of race and popula¬ 
tion, of government, and of religion. He recognizes 
two phases of the sex life which he calls reproductive 
and amatory $ for the latter the term personal-adap¬ 
tive is here preferred. Discussion of reproductive val¬ 
ues belongs in part to the topic of population. This 
phase is separable from the personal-adaptive in re¬ 
spect to, first, the presence of desire for children, sec¬ 
ond, the actual adjustment that is made to them. 
From the latter standpoint, the child may be valued 
in three ways. First, as an end. Such a valuation has 
commonly been supported by strong sanctions of re¬ 
ligious or allied nature. Its rational basis is inexpug¬ 
nable, but it cuts both ways, according as the child is 
himself a carrier of good or evil. Lecky 46 remarks 

46 Dunlap, K., of. at., 354. 

40 Lecky, W. E. H., of. cit., 6i. 
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that the mores may some day visit irresponsible par¬ 
enthood as a most serious offense. From an ethical 
standpoint the creation of a personality has the same 
order of significance as its destruction} our own cul¬ 
ture has somewhat approximated these two if not in 
just the way that the genial philosopher had in mind. 
Second, the child may be valued as a means, of which 
various sorts are evident. The role of the young child 
as an erotic plaything of the parent has been long 
recognized, though observed chiefly in social classes 
conspicuous by status rather than numbers. A later 
phase is the effort to stamp upon the child one’s own 
personality, or to realize one’s frustrated ambitions 
through artificial direction of the youthful intellec¬ 
tual or social life. Another phase is the economic util¬ 
ization of the child. Third, the child is subject to cer¬ 
tain mechanisms of negative valuation. There are 
economic and social factors that have seriously limited 
his welcome in the otherwise more favored social 
classes. There is also a consideration given some 
weight by the psychoanalysts, that while children are 
on the one hand an extension of our personalties and 
means to immortality, they are by the same token 
those who shall usurp our kingdom and dance on our 
graves. 

Rationally, the valuation of the child as an end 
is implicit in the primary valuation of man as such. 
The large support that child welfare projects re¬ 
ceive from benevolent foundations is in pursuance 
of this fact. This is, however, the considered philos- 
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ophy of a few persons in key positions, rather than a 
part of group mores. 

The most striking contrast of normative and de¬ 
scriptive valuations are those offered in the personal- 
adaptive sphere of the sex life. It is the black sheep of 
the Christian ethic and the lost sheep of the psy¬ 
choanalytic. George Nathan generalizes that the Latin 
culture treats the topic as an hors d?oeuvre> the 
American as a barbecue. Philosophers and historians 
have no difficulty in pointing out its absorption of en¬ 
ergy needed for economic and military contest. The 
psychologist can point to the uncertain and frequently 
ephemeral character of this interest. On the other 
hand, its higher crises carry a preferential value, quite 
in Perry’s sense , 17 above fortune, health, independ¬ 
ence and career. No philosophy that looks upon hu¬ 
man personality as a primary value can escape sub¬ 
stantial tribute to processes by which human beings 
concentrate such values in each other. It is about a 
year since the nearly simultaneous deaths of two dis¬ 
tinguished persons offered a close comparison be¬ 
tween an outstanding human symbol of these values, 
and one of most other values that we know as spirit¬ 
ual. At a descriptive level, the result was fairly clear; 
the principle involved has been discussed elsewhere 48 
and is not introduced at this time. 

The play in these values is probably higher than 

47 Perry, R. B., of. cit., 657. 

48 Wells, F. L., Pleasure and Behavior . Appleton (1924), 253- 
2555 “ Value-psychology and the Affective Disorders,” J. of A bn, 
and Soc. Psychol , 21: 147 (1926). 
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systematic ethics makes it out, the odds less favorable 
than it is still conventional to view them. Through 
the influence of the psychoanalysts, though but 
partly under their guidance, some attention has been 
directed to the factors that modify the consummations 
reached, under overtly favorable conditions. Such 
personality studies as I have had occasion to make 
have been characterized by the general trend in the 
histories cited by Ellis , 40 minor and even negative 
contributions from this source, to the satisfactions of 
fairly well balanced individuals. The proportion of 
marriages having a plus value from a personal adap¬ 
tive standpoint seems in my own acquaintance to be 
about seventy per cent, though wider knowledge than 
mine has put it at nearer fifty. One is tempted to look 
on the situation as embodying a waste of values much 
greater than implied in the familiar metaphor of the 
lottery. The conflict of individual and social functions 
has been unfavorable to solutions. There is no topic 
where the builders of Utopias, from Lycurgus, Plato, 
Sir Thomas More and Campanella, to Edward Bel¬ 
lamy, roam more fancy-free than on this one. The 
individual mental hygiene of the sex life gives the 
impression of a workable human problem, but insects 
only have worked it for the social order. 

The practice of two individuals concentrating their 
sex values in each other is neither confined to the hu¬ 
man species, nor universal within it. In the human 

49 Ellis, H., Studies in the Psychology of Sex. F. A. Davis Co. 
Appendices, passim. 
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species this personal-adaptive function is almost neg¬ 
ligible in savagery, and among civilizations appar¬ 
ently assumes general importance only in our own 
and closely related cultures. The stocks which spoke 
the northwestern indogermanic dialects seem to have 
been relatively hospitable to this development. The 
sex partnership of the prostitute, of the slave wife, of 
the marriage by purchase and the like, even of mar¬ 
riage by capture, however acceptable from eugenic 
standpoints, are not in individual psychology capable 
of carrying the values of an association based essen¬ 
tially on affections. The social institutions relative to 
sex unions did not develop under conditions to en¬ 
courage associations of great personal-adaptive value. 
They did occur—the Taj Mahal memorializes one 
such. Other energies were frustrated at the technical 
level and given artistic expression. In the history of 
our culture, there has been progressive modification 
of marriage institutions in favor of the personal- 
adaptive function. Up to an advanced point this was 
achieved without sacrifice, indeed with concurrent 
gain to the child-rearing function of marriage. It is 
certain that no institutional pattern other than the 
pair marriage home can now be offered to our culture 
from this standpoint. There is as little question that 
our culture has begun the sacrifice of reproductive 
functions of sex to personal-adaptive ones. Economic 
emancipation of women has given this tendency some 
impetus. Personal-adaptive considerations enter much 
more into the decision of whether a sex relationship is 
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entered upon or continued. This adds in turn to the 
values of such relationships, as it is a greater chal¬ 
lenge to gain and hold the affections of one’s partner 
under such conditions. Conversely, if in the mainten¬ 
ance of a valued relationship, one is dependent alto¬ 
gether on one’s personal qualities, it is human nature 
to hold these at a higher level than when one can fall 
back upon the explicit sanction of a social code. Hali¬ 
tosis is a phobia of the emancipated. 

Pair marriage as we know it is a phase of move¬ 
ment away from relationships ordered on a basis of 
child-rearing, towards a basis of personal adaptation. 
And though it be the best compromise that we know 
how to imagine, it does not seem that the personal- 
adaptive tendency is resting at compromise. It is rea¬ 
sonably certain that there is not enough homogeneity 
in the personal-adaptive sex strivings of our people, 
to form the basis of a mental hygiene code. It is 
doubtful if there is enough to form the basis of an 
inclusive institution pattern. There is ample prospect 
of further destabilizing the present marriage pattern 
through the growth of the personal-adaptive tend¬ 
ency. Such forces as these are commonly present in 
some part of a civilized society, and it is scarcely 
within the power of exhortation or legislation to ar¬ 
rest them. The democratization of our culture makes 
them a more general phenomenon and their conse¬ 
quences of more social import. It has still to be shown 
that a society with sex mores based on personal adap¬ 
tation can long flourish. As aristocracies of this dis- 
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position die out, they are replaced by stocks from 
below, in whom the sex impulse has remained closer 
to its original function. Pearl 50 regards this situation 
as embodying nothing pathological, but danger arises 
where the personal-adaptive tendency is so general¬ 
ized that a new aristocracy does not feed upward as 
the old one disappears, and the supply of leaders is 
cut off. If the data of Hornell Hart 51 on occupational 
differential fecundity are representative, the begin¬ 
nings of such a process can now be traced. The nearest 
solution would come in recognizing the disparate 
character of reproductive and personal-adaptive tend¬ 
encies, and developing sanctions of similar status for 
the two. Haldane 52 has discussed how this might 
come about. 

Our culture has entered upon a phase of the popu¬ 
lation problem to which it is adjusted neither biolog¬ 
ically nor psychologically. In times past, population 
increase has as such been proclaimed, with all possible 
sanctions, as a supreme social value. Nor did this 
lack rational basis when military and economic power 
could be fairly measured in human units (soldiers or 
slaves), and when available subsistence was still far 
from utilized. Now the ghost of Malthus walks 
again, if not in quite the paths that he foresaw. We 
do not press on means of subsistence, nor are we likely 

50 Pearl, R., “ Differential Fertility,” Quarterly Review of 
Biology , 2: 102—118 (1927). 

51 Mart, H., “ Occupational Differential Fecundity,” Scientific 
Monthly , 19: 527-532 (1924). 

62 Haldane. J. B. S., Daedalus. Dutton (1924), 63 ff. 
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to do so. But we have come squarely against the fact 
that population increases are bought with the price of 
living standards. If Professor Ezra Bowen’s 03 twenty 
ants are content to live by bread alone, twenty grains 
of food will suffice them. But if they insist, over and 
above their rations, on little round shot for play¬ 
things, each little spherule takes away the food sup¬ 
ply of one ant. Twenty grains of food, twenty ants. 
Ten marbles, ten grains of food, ten ants. At this 
level the twenty ant colony might be preferred, on 
the ground that it could overcome the ten ants, and 
take their food and marbles away from them. But 
anthropopsychic ants would contrive weapons from 
their marbles, destroy their enemies and expropriate 
the twenty grains of food. The future battles of 
Malthusianism are not to be fought at subsistence 
levels. As it is picturesquely put by a British agrono¬ 
mist u the race which cuts out meat and alcohol in 
order to multiply is of the permanent slave type, 
destined to function like worker bees in the ultimate 
community.” 54 The issue is between population pres¬ 
sure and living standards; but to living standard be¬ 
longs a broad construction, in terms not of beef and 
beer or per capita wealth only, but of intellectual and 
technological achievement, and all other cultural ad¬ 
vance. There is a critical point up to which population 
pressure, like other environmental challenge, puts 

63 Bowen, E., “ Overpopulation and the Living Standard,” Sci¬ 
entific Monthly , 23: 16-18 (1926). 

64 Hall, D., “ The Relation between Cultivated Area and Popu¬ 
lation,” Scientific Monthly , 23: 360 (1926). 
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spur to men’s energies} beyond which it consumes 
them at organic levels. Unless numbers are frankly 
regarded as the supreme value, society has no more 
important function than to hold its numbers approxi¬ 
mate to this critical level. A current millennial psy¬ 
chology 55 stabilized the world population at twelve 
hundred million, some three-fourths of the present 
estimate. Like warfare, the impulse to breed without 
limit has outlived its cultural function, and both must 
now be looked on as problems to surmount. It is well 
recognized that they interlock. 

I find it difficult to share even the guarded opti¬ 
mism of Dunlap 50 concerning the utilization of con¬ 
traceptives by the least favored classes. The mere dif¬ 
fusion of information is not likely to accomplish 
much more than it has. Ravenel 57 feels that the de¬ 
velopment of a new set of values concerning re¬ 
production, at least as regards public sanctions, is a 
matter of immediate moment. No doubt we can use 
improved technologies in realizing these, and it 
seems safe to look forward to them. The change in 
mores would not be greater than has come about in 
our cultural reaction to slavery, and the background 
of the two problems is not dissimilar. 

The psychogenesis of social values, i.e., of the per¬ 
sonality’s tendency to find its values in a social setting, 

55 Haldane, J. B. S., “The Last Judgment,” Harpers Magazine, 
413—420 (March, 1927). 

56 Dunlap, K., of. cit ., 374. 

57 Ravenel, M. P., “ The Trend of Public Health Work — is it 
Eugenic or Dysgenic? ” Scientific Monthly , 23: 331—336 (1926). 
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is a topic whose present status has been set forth in 
the remarks of Dr. Kenworthy and Dr. Anderson. 
The Jungian school apparently regards its introver¬ 
sion and extraversion as innately determined/’ 8 I am 
unaware on what evidential basis. Baldwin and 
Stecher 59 point out that in nursery school surround¬ 
ings, social traits are well crystallized 3 they are non¬ 
committal as to innateness, but stress their modifia¬ 
bility in the school setting. It is elsewhere observed 
that very early in life, and without evidence of con¬ 
ditioning, infants exhibit towards their surroundings 
typically seeking and shrinking reaction types. Find¬ 
ings such as those of Rich, 60 of metabolic factors in 
the social adjustment, also indicate their partial inde¬ 
pendence of psychogenic factors. This is, of course, in 
general accord with the morphological suggestions of 
Kretschmer to which Dr. Thomas has alluded. 
Thom, however, points out that the infant who for 
any reason has at the outset a syntonic reaction to¬ 
wards his surroundings, will elicit the more sympa¬ 
thetic reaction from themj while the infant shut-in 
is apt to find his shut-in-ness accepted and so fostered. 
He feels that chance dispositions in these earliest days 
of life bring about attitudes in elders which are de¬ 
terminative of later reaction types. This is also in 

58 Cf. Jung, C. G., Psychologische Typen. Rascher, Zurich 
(1921), 476-477. 

59 Baldwin and Stecher, The Psychology of the pre-School 
Child. Appleton (1925), 234-254, 263-265. 

60 Rich, G. J., (Paper before the American Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation, Dec., 1926); abstracted in Psychol . Bull., 24: 187-188 

(1927)- 
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line with Dr. Anderson’s remarks of last night. Yet 
these “ social values,” whether psychogenic or meta¬ 
bolic, innate or acquired, still refer to the individual 
personality, and are as much a part of the individual’s 
mental constitution as his food preferences or his 
concern for clothes. They sustain a general relation 
with the postulate in these remarks that the value of 
human associations must be sought in their further¬ 
ance of the functioning individual. “ On the pos¬ 
sibility of benevolent cooperation,” writes Perry, 
“ repose whatever justifiable hopes there are of a 
constructive integration of mankind, and of recon¬ 
ciling the full advantages of united action with the 
prerogatives of personality.” 01 Associations of a co¬ 
operative type have borne this out only in a qualified 
way. Throughout the insect and the animal kingdom 
generally, the more highly the organism is socialized 
the less able is it to fend for itself. Wheeler mentions 
a variety of predatory ant that cannot take its own 
food, and requires to be tube-fed, as it were, by 
“ slaves.” The colony is a u superindividual ” in the 
sense that its members function toward it as organs, 
but for itself it functions at a lower level than its con¬ 
stituents. 82 

There is some gain in viability for the species, in 
a stable environment; critical changes it is less 
equipped to meet than the more alert and powerful 

61 Perry, R. B., of. cit.> 519. 

62 Wheeler, W. M., “ The Ant Colony as an Organism,” Journal 
of Morphology , 22: 307-325 (1911). Ref . Perry, of. cit. y 451. 
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solitaries. Upon the emergence of intelligence at the 
human level, these principles are modified. To some 
extent economic power has accompanied discipline 
and docility in the social order, as in ancient Carthage. 
The military value of discipline is axiomatic, and is 
the sticking point of militarism for the introvert. But 
in both these activities, the discount upon individual¬ 
ity has been a function of the tools with which they 
had to work. So long as these were essentially human 
beings, human beings must needs be machines. And 
not machines so much in the sense of performing 
repetitive tasks, as in the sense of being treated by 
authority as means, as tools. Perhaps this is the basic 
term in which the causes of political revolution can 
be stated. With the coming of actual machines, the 
race is less to the numerous and docile, more to the 
inventive and alert. 0 ' 1 The functions of authority be¬ 
come the setting of the remote objective, with in¬ 
creasing premium on individual resource in the means 
by which it is reached. The saying that the best gov¬ 
ernment is an absolute monarchy with the right kind 
of absolute monarch, wholly begs the question of a 
democracy with the right kind of voters. 

Both cooperative and hostile biocenoses are found 
in nature, though the latter so predominate that the 
familiar figure for the whole process is a vast con¬ 
jugation of the verb to eat. The dominant position 
that our species has reached is its reaction to hostile 

03 Cf. Carlton, F. T., “The Machine and Management.” Scien¬ 
tific Monthly, 22: 252-257 (1926). 
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challenge, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
would have been reached in the absence of such chal¬ 
lenge. In the light of biology and history, it is an 
open question if man can settle down to a cooperative 
social organization and avoid the issue described by 
H. G. Wells in the Time Machine, with its stulti¬ 
fication of every human value we have come to recog¬ 
nize. Challenges would be there, yes, but would they 
be taken up? Will the energies of men develop or 
continue elsewhere than in a hostile biocenose, and 
one so formidable that only other men can furnish it? 

That is the dilemma of altruism. The answer of 
course rests with man himself. James spoke affirma¬ 
tively in his Moral Equivalent of War , but war¬ 
fare has taken on a meaning different from what he 
had in mind, and we should not want a moral equiva¬ 
lent if we could have one. There do not seem to be 
any more values to achieve in that fashion — it is 
Don Quixote charging the herd of sheep. The chal¬ 
lenge of the future to the adaptive powers of our cul¬ 
ture is to develop a type of social response, not like 
the insect or the common human altruism, inimical to 
individual function, but able to find in the social 
milieu, motivation to a constructive individualism. 
One that, like the mountain climber, seeks out chal¬ 
lenges in the environment, and meets them in ways 
stimulating rather than inhibitory to the interests of 
others. The psychological difficulties are considerable, 
apparently reversing, for example, the principle of 
economy of effort. From a philological standpoint, 
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there is in language as I know it not a word that gives 
to the altruistic impulse any but a very mild dynamic 
connotation. Such words are generally numbered 
among Nietzsche’s slave-virtues. Prominent exam¬ 
ples trace back to family relationships, and so far sup¬ 
port the view that behavior patterns of this sort have 
their psychogenesis in the domestic circle. Car¬ 
michael, 0 ' 1 who has given a clever allegorical devel¬ 
opment to the point, could find no better abstract 
noun for his emergent than kindliness, and no better 
mythological symbol than Ariadne, whose conduct, 
from the strict point of view of kindliness, rather 
overdid the matter. 

Prediction how this dilemma will issue is much 
more a phase of mood than of any knowledge we pos¬ 
sess. However the battle goes, there are always eager 
ones to press forward and tired ones to turn back. 
A person of energies ample and well organized for 
the demands upon them will, given a surplus for 
concern with these matters, commonly take optimistic 
views. Similar outlooks arise also as defense reactions 
in less well-organized persons, to whom they may be 
an important part of the mental stock in trade. Pes¬ 
simistic outlooks are seen in individuals or at times 
where a frustrated personality lacks the elasticity for 
an optimistic defense, or has too much insight to use 
it. 

Bases for comparison of cultures exist in (1) the 

04 Carmichael, R. D., “ Ariadne; or Science and Kindliness,” 
Scientific Monthly, 23: 225-239 (1926). 
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sum of energies realized, (2) the effectiveness of 
these energies in the control of environment, (3) the 
aesthetic character of this control, (4) the mutual 
support and non-interference of individual expres¬ 
sions. A contribution that may be looked for from our 
own culture is such a conservation of altruistic values 
in the presence of maximal competitive energies. In 
the first and second of the above categories, we are by 
quantitative standards in a favorable position. The 
question of the third and fourth is more difficult. 
We are reproached with crime, and with aesthetic 
crudities in rich variety. The ideal, at once Kantian 
and democratic, which treats individuals as ends, takes 
the risk of crude individuals. But our culture is actu¬ 
ally committed to maximal living standards based on 
individual initiative, as is the trend of the value psy¬ 
chology that has developed in these remarks. 

Altruism as such appears to be in a phase of 
growth, though this may be more true locally than in 
the western world at large, and it is generally as¬ 
signed less importance in the continental Asiatic cul¬ 
tures. There is an epigram that of the aims of the 
French Revolution only the English achieved liberty, 
only the French equality, and only the Americans 
fraternity. Not organized fraternity, which has other 
determinants, but a good case can be made out for 
an altruistic impulse in our culture as significant for 
personal adjustment as any other category of human 
trends, whose frustration is a factor in maladjustment 
not less significant than that of sex. As much is 
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implicit in the historical connotations of introvert and 
extravert. Very probably there are shut-in personali¬ 
ties “ natural born,” whose basic satisfactions place 
little dependence on environment. But here should be 
developed an idea long ago put forward by Adolf 
Meyer, 05 that many who in the common use of the 
terms pass for introverts are actually frustrated ex- 
traverts, whose basic satisfactions are in the sphere of 
social contacts, and whose maladjustments come from 
failure to realize them. It should be noted that the 
most important sublimations of frustrated sex life 
are altruistic, while there are no recognized sublima¬ 
tions of frustrated altruism. 

Extraversion and altruism are not mutually inclu¬ 
sive terms. Extraversion denotes interest in, or get¬ 
ting satisfaction from, the environment; altruism 
denotes impulses to increase values in and for the en¬ 
vironment, more especially other persons, in Perry’s 
nomenclature, “ objective interest in another’s inter¬ 
est.” Some sort of extraversion is implicit in altruism, 
but the converse is not true. 

Every Utopian vision is one of putting authority 
into hands that will use it wisely, either with moral 
sanctions as in the Republic , or with scientific ones as 
in the New Atlantis. The main obstacle to realizing 
them is that the energy to discover facts and princi¬ 
ples has been insufficiently correlated with the energy 
to utilize them in social control. “ Si le pouvoir savait 

65 Meyer, A., “What do Histories of Cases, etc.,” Psychol. 
Clinic , 2: 89-101 (1908). Cf. also Jung-, C. G., loc. cit. 
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— si le savoir pouvait .” It is the dichotomy of intro¬ 
vert and extravert in another phase. 

The chief human factors in failure of energies at 
critical stages in mastery of environment are this con¬ 
centration of power in hands that abuse it, and the 
breakdown of initiative under socialization. The more 
obvious course of a benign emergentism is towards 
a greater correlation of altruistic with aesthetic, intel¬ 
lectual and other energy categories than now exists in 
human nature. This means more effective “ benevo¬ 
lent cooperation ” per se; but at the same time it must 
solve the dilemma of altruism, and achieve personal¬ 
ity types that do not regress under benevolent co¬ 
operation. These are the only terms that optimism 
can make with reason. In a limited sphere it has en¬ 
deavored to make them. Characteristic of the value 
concept about which these remarks have centered, is 
the independence of consummations that has come to 
dominate the scientific world-view. It springs from, 
and gives rise to, “ not fatalism and quietism, but in¬ 
novating and constructive temper.” 00 All science 
might call itself Christian in the sense that it comes 
not to send peace on earth but a sword. Each advance 
faces the world with new exactions, and speaks to 
every culture the words of Admiral Togo after the 
Russian conflict: “Victors, tie your helmet-strings 
tighter.” 

60 Cf. Perry, R. B., op. cit. y 268. 
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HIGHER LEVELS OF MENTAL 
INTEGRATION 

WILLIAM A. WHITE 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON 

Integration is one of the most significant factors 
upon which progress and evolution depend. Its mean¬ 
ing is not difficult to comprehend. When in the prog¬ 
ress of development and evolution specialization has 
resulted in the growth of separate organs or institu¬ 
tions for the performance of definite functions, the 
organism or the State, as the case may be, would be in 
a sorry plight if the organs or institutions functioned 
separately without relation to, or concern for, one an¬ 
other. By integration we mean just that relationship 
between functioning units that insures that each shall 
not only perform the function it was developed for, 
but that it shall also function in relation to all the 
other functioning units in a way to conserve the best 
interests of the organism as a whole. 

An important and not to be overlooked implication 
of integration as thus described is that the separate 
organs continue to retain tendencies for their own in¬ 
dividual maximation, aside from those tendencies 
that make for the welfare of the organism as a whole, 
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and which because of their self-centered aspects are 
in opposition, in part at least, to those interests. We 
must, therefore, look upon the organism, or upon 
society, in its final form not only as made up of a 
series of coordinated parts but as made up of tenden¬ 
cies that are disruptive, to an extent, in character, and 
therefore the final result is based upon a series of 
compromises, in the language of psychiatry, of dis¬ 
placements, substitutions and repressions or inhibi¬ 
tions of varying strengths and importance at various 
times. 

If we reduce these two tendencies to their ulti- 
mates, classifying them as do the psychoanalysts, as 
the sex, reproductive, or creative instinct on the one 
hand and as the ego instinct on the other, we shall see 
that the objective of the former is life or immortality 
while that of the latter is death. 

To clarify this statement: Professor Weismann’s 
theory of heredity was based upon the assumption of 
the immortality of the germ plasm. The germ plasm 
is very early segregated in the fertilized egg cell and 
continues to exist in its undifferentiated form, free 
from influences that later may affect the individual, 
and is handed on in this form when the adult passes 
it on to the next generation by reproducing. Here we 
have the picture of a stream of undifferentiated pro¬ 
toplasm being transmitted from parent to offspring 
and being stimulated to growth from time to time by 
fertilization and the growth resulting in a new, and 
if uninterrupted, an adult organism. The tendency 
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of this form of protoplasm is, therefore, to continue 
to live indefinitely, comparative immortality at least, 
and if we realize the millions of years that separate 
us from our remotest ancestors we must also realize 
that certain strains must date back to that remote 
period and it is, therefore, to all intents and purposes 
practically immortal. 

In addition to this aspect of the situation we see 
erected, as it were, upon this continuous stream of 
undifferentiated protoplasm the individuals that are 
brought into being as the result of the stimulus of 
fertilization. In these individuals we see the growth 
and differentiation and integration of the body cells 
or the soma. This growth, differentiation and integra¬ 
tion goes on into adult life at a decreasing rate and 
then slows down very markedly and finally comes to 
an end in death. The picture is now completed and we 
see an immortal germ plasm, giving origin at discreet 
points to highly differentiated individuals each of 
which ultimately dies. The germ plasm is immortal 
and if we were to undertake to trace the forces in¬ 
volved in the growth of the individual we would find, 
as I have indicated, that the results in the whole at 
any moment were dependent upon the warring of 
the several parts and that this never ending struggle 
was finally brought to an end by the death of the in¬ 
dividual, whereupon the whole process, as it were, 
begins all over again in the new individuals which 
have been left as the heritage of the parents. 

Why do I dilate upon these biological factors? Be- 
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cause, as I see it, these very factors are at work in 
the realm of the psyche and it is to this realm that 
I will now turn to follow further the course of 
events. 

Let us start with the child and let us remember in 
so doing that the child at birth is already far along on 
the pathway of differentiation that leads to death. 
Relatively, however, at least at the psychological 
level the child is undifferentiated. This lack of dif¬ 
ferentiation means that it is open for all sorts of pos¬ 
sibilities. Professor Freud has, perhaps somewhat 
unfortunately, applied a term to the child at this point 
which indicates its many possibilities. He calls the 
child polymorphous perverse. This term was evolved 
to indicate its possibilities for the development of all 
sorts of perversions. I would prefer the term, taken 
over from biology, multipotential, which carries no 
unpleasant or one-sided implications, for the possi¬ 
bilities of the child are, to use the moral terms that 
later come to be applied to them, equally as great for 
development along lines that are good as along lines 
that are bad. 

The way in which the child develops, whether for 
good or for bad, is, we believe, dependent upon its 
identification with the several persons it comes to love 
at the various stages in its career, but the point I wish 
to make is that the proper use of these qualifications 
good and bad, from the standpoint of the welfare of 
the child is from the point of view as to whether they 
lead in directions pointing towards life or death. It 
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should not be lost sight of that these same terms, 
good and bad, when used from the standpoint of the 
good of the herd may have exactly opposite implica¬ 
tions for the individual. The soldier must die for his 
country just as all down the biological line the race 
is of greater significance than the individual and 
when the interests of the two cross it is the individual 
that must give way. 

This assumption, you will see, leads to implications 
which further complicate the picture. I left the de¬ 
scription of the life and death instincts as though 
they were mutually opposed and antagonistic. While 
this is so fundamentally it does not mean that they are 
not capable of a measure, at least, of cooperation and 
integrated action in harmony. The life tendencies 
that urge to creative endeavor produce results that 
expand the ego and the expansion of the ego creates 
opportunities for further conquests in the direction of 
creativeness. In fact it is in the union of these two 
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forces that the strength of the individual personality 
lies. It is an example which can be illustrated and 
visualized by a diagram based upon the principle of 
the resolution of force with which we are familiar in 
physics. 

Let the ordinate represent the ego impulses and the 
abscissa the creative impulses. Then the progress of 
the psyche is represented by a line bisecting the angle 
between them but along a course which is irregular, 
sometimes going along more or less parallel to the 
life force, then rising abruptly to a higher level. The 
marked fluctuations indicate the periods of adoles¬ 
cence and the period from about the last half of the 
fourth to the beginning of the sixth decade. Here the 
descending lines indicate the increased possibilities at 
these points for destructive elements to enter and in¬ 
terrupt temporarily or permanently the upward 
course. 

The possibility of two diametrically opposed tend¬ 
encies working together for a common end is the 
crux of the whole subject of integration and progres¬ 
sive development. In other words, in order that prog¬ 
ress, development based on integration, should take 
place a resolution of the forces involved must take 
place after the manner, as I have indicated, of the 
parallelogram of forces. In fact this process as I have 
described it is life. To say that we live is to say that 
we strive along the path of increasing accomplish¬ 
ment and, I may add at this point parenthetically, that 
in this striving our ideals may be good or bad, high 
or low, but in either instance they are controlling. 
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This is why I do not believe in punishment, but 
in release which involves a very different technique, 
release from lower ideals by acquiring higher ones. 
This is the most important function of the transfer 
you hear so much talked about in psychoanalysis and 
which has been so sadly misunderstood. It is the basis 
for personal influence. An analogy for this whole 
situation occurs to me in the conflict between State 
and Church, the regulation of the secular and the 
spiritual. When either one took over the whole man¬ 
agement, the Church attempting to take over the 
functions of the State, or the State attempting to take 
over the functions of the Church, things have not 
gone as well as when these two have functioned sepa¬ 
rately but integrated and for common ends. 

From this point of view, therefore, life involves 
progress to higher levels of integration. That is life. 
Movement in the opposite direction is movement 
away from life. Thus at every point along the way 
when these two sets of forces clash there is a crisis, 
great or small, in which the issue may be on the side 
of life or of death; if on the side of life then the con¬ 
flict has been solved successfully; if on the side of 
death then the attempt at solution has resulted in 
failure. This is why I have said that no solution of 
a conflict, and I have in mind the intrapsychic con¬ 
flict, though I have no doubt this principle holds 
throughout, can take place at the level of the conflict. 
Solution means a stepping up to a higher level by the 
resolution of the forces involved. Solution involves 
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work, to speak in terms of energy, and work raises the 
level. Or to turn it about, in order to raise the level it 
is necessary to do work — that means to solve our 
problems. 

The attraction of phantasy is based upon its ease 
of accomplishment. Solutions of our life problems by 
the phantasy route require little or no exertion on our 
part and the solutions are always much more satisfac¬ 
tory than we could hope to work out in real life. 
Nevertheless there is a certain aspect to phantasy 
which has been little studied, for we must remember 
that great accomplishments before they are actually 
brought to pass exist in phantasy only. In some way, 
therefore, our ambitions find their first expression in 
phantasy when they may, perhaps, be so attractively 
accoutred that we are spurred to give them birth, to 
bring them to realization — the preparatory or pro¬ 
spective function of the dream of Maeder and Jung. 

The matter of intrapsychic conflict has other very 
interesting and important factors for our considera¬ 
tion. I have mentioned ideals. We believe, as I have 
already indicated, that ideals are acquired by the 
process of identification. It is because of this fact that 
the multipotential child may be so advantageously 
influenced by a change in its personal environment, 
by taking it out of one family group and translating 
it to another. Such relatively simple methods are not 
so apt to be successful with adults. 

This attainment of a new ideal, a mechanism to 
which the church gives the name conversion in certain 
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instances, is the same mechanism that is involved 
whenever a new component is integrated, whenever 
a conflict is solved. Something new has happened. All 
the elements are there, but in a new relation. All of 
the constituent parts still have the properties they had 
before entering into this new relation but now they 
have properties in addition because of it. These new 
properties were unpredictable, and when this process 
occurs at the psychological level the experience is the 
feeling of having a new world opened up to view. As 
I have frequently repeated, the combination a b 
does not consist of only two parts, a and b , but of 
three parts, a and b and the relation between them. 
This relation is in a very real sense a component of 
the combination. Now, when this relation is changed 
the a and b have the same properties they had before 
plus the modifications resulting from the new rela¬ 
tionship. Such a new combination is called, in the lan¬ 
guage of modern evolution, an emergent. It is such 
considerations that go to make life the great adven¬ 
ture and salvation an ever present possibility for 
everyone. 

The theory of emergent evolution, therefore, 
from the mental hygiene point of view, means that 
for every new adjustment, every solution of an in¬ 
trapsychic conflict that raises the level of adjustment, 
a new world, small or large as the case may be, 
opens to view with all the possibilities that implies for 
a fuller life. The continuation of progress involves a 
repetition of the process when the possibilities of the 
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old adjustment have been exhausted, a repetition 
which ultimately builds up such a complexity of in¬ 
terrelations that, like the balance of power in Europe, 
it finally becomes impossible to go further in this di¬ 
rection. Then death takes place and the new genera¬ 
tion tackles the situation from the new levels. 

There is a very interesting statistical verification 
of this point of view in the death rates of the so- 
called insane. We have, in the past, been brought to 
task very often because in our work we were supposed 
to be undoing the results that would otherwise be ob¬ 
tained through the operation of natural selection by 
keeping alive the unfit, and I think we have felt that 
this was probably so. We have felt that our patients 
lived longer in hospitals than they would have out¬ 
side because they were protected from infections and 
their lives were otherwise hygienically controlled. 
We have probably been unduly impressed by the 
few cases that we all knew about of patients who had 
been in the hospital thirty or forty years. Recent sta¬ 
tistics, however, show that over against a death rate 
of thirteen per 1,000 in the general population the 
death rate in hospitals for the insane is seventy-four 
per 1,000. Here is a decided verification of the prin¬ 
ciple I have set forth that failure to solve the prob¬ 
lems that life presents results in a balance on the 
side of death. 

Then there is a practical issue with which the suc¬ 
cess of public health efforts confronts us. I refer to 
the prolongation of life. There was a time when the 
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average length of life was well under thirty. War 
and pestilence in the old days must have killed off 
the vast majority in their early youth. Now, as the 
result of the control of infectious diseases, the average 
length of life extends well beyond the period of 
maximum reproductive powers so that natural selec¬ 
tion is handicapped at least in its operation upon the 
favorable variations that take place in later life. We 
have a much larger incidence of disease in later life 
than we used to have because people now live into this 
period and thus are subject to its hazards. The prac¬ 
tical implication is that mental hygiene as applied to 
children has thus become of increased importance. 
While the average person who is still on the up grade 
of life may get along fairly well with a serious handi¬ 
cap, that handicap becomes progressively more seri¬ 
ous after forty-five or fifty. It is important, there¬ 
fore, that as many crippling fixations at lower levels 
of adjustment be freed in early life as is possible, in 
order to insure the best possible results for later life. 

The significance of all this is seen in the extreme 
fixity of traditions and of habits of life once acquired. 
Mental youth consists in remaining plastic and it is 
just this plasticity that is lost with age. I am con¬ 
vinced that at least some of this fixity is due to re¬ 
movable causes with which it is just the function of 
mental hygiene to deal. Examples of this rigidity 
that prevent progress surround us on all sides. For 
example, the Christian religion has been teaching cer¬ 
tain truths for two thousand years through the me- 
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dium of a highly organized institution, the Church. 
Many of these truths the average person will agree 
to when confronted with their statement, but how 
often, even after the lapse of this long time, do we 
see them really incorporated, integrated in any one’s 
living? Very rarely, it seems to me. 

With this brief digression for the consideration of 
certain practical problems of mental hygiene let us 
come back to our main theme. But first let us see what 
conclusions we have arrived at thus far. 

The first and fundamental conclusion is that con¬ 
flict lies at the very basis of life, in fact that the fact 
of life has its being in conflict. The second funda¬ 
mentally important conclusion is that this conflict 
is between the two diametrically opposed tendencies 
— the race preservative and the self preservative. 
And third, as a corollary of these conclusions the fur¬ 
ther one, namely, that development, evolution, prog¬ 
ress are conditioned upon, and the expression of the 
outcome of, this conflict. And finally, that each solu¬ 
tion of a conflict opens up a new field for experience 
wherein the results are unpredictable, but from this 
new and higher region what happens at lower levels 
is seen to be in accordance with the principles of de¬ 
terminism. The higher is incommensurable in terms 
of the lower. 

In the early days of psychoanalysis certain very 
dogmatic tenets were held. All neurotic disturbances 
were traced to disorder of the race preservative in¬ 
stinct and all dreams were wish-fulfilling. I refer to 
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these ideas which were once quite rigidly adhered 
to by the psychoanalysts because they form an excel¬ 
lent point of departure for what I have further to 
say. 

While it is true that Professor Freud early recog¬ 
nized the ego aspect of the personality, it is also true 
that this aspect did not come in for anything like 
adequate consideration until after the war. The belief 
in the essential wish-fulfilling character of dreams 
and their origin in disturbances of the sex instinct 
naturally led to the further conclusion that the un¬ 
conscious could have no constructive possibilities but 
exercised its influence wholly on the side of regres¬ 
sion. 

The recognition of the importance of the ego as¬ 
pects of the personality and the constitution of the 
ego-ideal built up by the process of repeated identifi¬ 
cations throughout the life-time of the individual 
and its significance as a repressive factor are matters 
of only the past few years. Now, however, that these 
factors have been recognized, it is not difficult to 
visualize the two great tendencies of the organism, 
the race preservative and the self preservative, as 
manifestations of energy opposed to one another as 
are action and reaction and equal but in opposite di¬ 
rections. Such a visualization will make it plain that 
in no situation can either of these directions be left 
out of the reckoning for they only exist each in virtue 
of the other. Just as conflict is at the basis of life so 
it is also of consciousness. There is no consciousness 
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accompanying a reflex. It is only when some obstacle 
is interposed to the smooth flow of stimulus into reac¬ 
tion that consciousness arises. As Miss Harrison 
says: 1 “ Now it is, psychologists tell us, just in this 
interval, this space between perception and reaction, 
this momentary halt, that all our mental life, our 
images, our ideas, our consciousness, and assuredly our 
religion and our art, is built up.” 

My attention was particularly attracted to the pos¬ 
sible ego components of dreams by a recent publica¬ 
tion of Alexander 2 in which he discusses punishment 
dreams, the neurotic’s need for punishment and pun¬ 
ishment generally as unconsciously conditioned. In 
particular he found that in paired dreams of the same 
night one was an obvious wish-fulfilling dream and 
the other a punishment dream. Sometimes the pun¬ 
ishment dream would come after the wish-fulfilling 
dream as we might expect, but sometimes it would 
come first in anticipation of an indulgence which the 
sleeper has, so to speak, made up his mouth for. A 
bad conscious is as dynamic as an unsatisfied wish for 
the production of a dream. Such dreams could be 
supplemented by case material which would go fur¬ 
ther to indicate that the need for punishment may be 
quite unconscious in its origin. This means that ego 
tendencies quite as well as libido tendencies may take 
their origins in the unconscious, in unconscious 
strivings. 

1 Ancient Art an A Ritual. 

2 Neurosis and the Whole Personality . 
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Such a conclusion as this is, of course, just what we 
should expect if all of the manifestations of life and 
mind are resultants of the clash of these two opposing 
urges, but it nevertheless changes much of our think¬ 
ing from what it was when we supposed that all 
dreams were wish-fulfilling and of libido origin and 
that the unconscious could only be regressive. 

The meaning that emerges from this state of af¬ 
fairs is that the mechanisms of conflict that lead to 
creative ends are of unconscious origin, that they are 
of the very substance of life and of consciousness. We 
are not dealing with one set of strivings that is good 
and another that is evil, but we are always dealing 
with both and their resultants. 

If these conclusions were not so it is hard to see 
how life and mind would have evolved at all. That 
there are instinctive, deep-seated tendencies that 
make for evolution must seem to be a necessary as¬ 
sumption, especially as most of evolution took place 
long before anything like what we know as conscious¬ 
ness and certainly long before self-consciousness ap¬ 
peared upon the scene. 

When consciousness, however, did appear, as a 
phenomenon of emergent evolution, man was given 
possession of a new tool with which to shape his des¬ 
tiny and even though it may be true that man is 
slated for a certain amount of evolution anyway, no 
matter what he may do, the question now is whether 
he may not use this new tool to bring about better 
results than would occur without it, whether he may 
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not smooth the pathway and come into larger pos¬ 
sibilities by its use, than he could hope to without it. 

Let me be more specific. Since the beginning of the 
present scientific era, say three hundred years ago, 
or say one hundred or even fifty, if you will, the out¬ 
standing fact has been the enormous increase in com¬ 
plexity of man’s environment — its evolution. I 
believe it will be generally conceded that no corre¬ 
sponding evolution has taken place in man’s knowl¬ 
edge of himself5 in fact man remains the greatest 
mystery to man. 

Of course someone may say What of it? I can in 
answer but call your attention to the picture of the 
World War hardly yet faded from the screen. The 
twentieth century opened upon a civilization, we be¬ 
lieved, far in advance of anything the world has ever 
known and then, overnight, as it were, we were 
plunged into the midst of a world conflict in which 
every bit of knowledge which this civilization had 
produced was put to destructive uses until many 
thought that civilization itself could not long with¬ 
stand the strain and might even perish from the face 
of the earth. It is because of such catastrophic and 
destructive phenomena, which have always seemed 
to be inevitable, that a recent writer 3 has undertaken 
to demonstrate that civilization is a disease and gives 
it the name metaphrenia. 

While I am essentially an optimist, I cannot 
help but feel that this one-sided evolution of the 

3 Star eke: Psychoanalysis and Psychiatry . 
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environment while man’s knowledge of himself re¬ 
mains at a standstill constitutes a real danger. 

We have examples of life that have developed as 
branches from the main trunk and finally when they 
have come to the end of their branch have ceased to 
evolve because, so to speak, they had nowhere to go. 
The ants, for example, that Professor Wheeler 4 ex¬ 
amined, that were imbedded in Baltic amber, were in 
many instances indistinguishable from species now 
living, yet the estimated age of the amber was from 
fifty-five to sixty-five millions of years. It is a perti¬ 
nent question to ask: Are we, in this age of constantly 
increasing specialism, threatened with the prospect 
of coming to an arrest on dead center when the de¬ 
tails of our environment will take all of our energies 
to manipulate and nothing will be left for further 
advance? 

Roberts 5 6 has suggested that our enlarged fore¬ 
brain, the “ specific organ of civilization,” 0 may have 
originated as a malignant tumor growth and further 
calls attention to the fact that our upward progress 
has always been accompanied by an increase in dis¬ 
ease and suggests that “ a healthy Neanderthal or 
Cromagnon man, who might as easily dispose of a 
modern athlete as any gorilla, could be held excused 
if he thought his bald and almost jawless successor 
to be in the highest degree degenerate.” 

4 Social Life Among the bisects . 

5 Malignancy and Evolution. 

6 Herrick: Brains of Rats and Men . 
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Wheeler 7 cites many examples to show that a evo¬ 
lution by atrophy ” accompanies advance in social in¬ 
tegration in insects and illustrates the same phenom¬ 
ena in man, such as the decline in the sense-organs, 
indicating a regressive development of the individual 
as civilization progresses. He says: “ It follows from 
such considerations that the optimistic conception of 
progress as an increasing process in the human race 
may be illusory,” and “ that the eventual state of 
human society may be somewhat like that of the social 
insects — a society of very low intelligence combined 
with an intense and pugnacious solidarity of the 
whole.” 

While I do not take these speculations too seriously 
it does seem that social integration does lead to an 
atrophy of certain individual characters for which 
there is not as much use in the new order and that 
movement in this direction of atrophy may constitute 
a real danger. 

Someone has said of the doctors that the special¬ 
ists are learning more and more about less and less 
and the general practitioners are learning less and 
less about more and more. If we accept such a state¬ 
ment as this literally it is not difficult to prognosticate 
a state of affairs where an equilibrium will have been 
reached and progress have come to an end. 

Such a conclusion, however, is only true so long as 
the conflict remains at a given level without solution 
and leaves out of account the most significant aspect 

7 Emergent Evolution and the Social. 
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of emergence emphasized by the theory of emergent 
evolution and which is brought about by the solution 
of the conflict. At the level of the conflict where the 
battle is drawn such a statement may be true, but at 
the level of the solution of the conflict it becomes a 
fiction. 

If I were given to prophesy, I should say that the 
next most significant emergence for man will be a 
realization by him that knowledge of himself is of at 
least equal importance to a knowledge of his environ¬ 
ment. I fully believe that such a realization would 
bring to pass an advance in man’s welfare, particu¬ 
larly wherein it relates to his contacts with others, 
quite as astounding as have been the advances in his 
relations to his environment brought about by the de¬ 
velopment of the natural sciences. 

The way in which this advance would seem to be 
possible would be to build up a knowledge of the 
psyche quite as complete as is our knowledge of the 
body and by so doing and by applying that knowledge 
to the interpretation of ourselves to ourselves proceed 
along the path of a constantly enlarging field of con¬ 
scious control. 

As I have indicated, however, the source and origin 
of the energy which we must avail ourselves of for 
progress by this means must remain in the depths of 
our unconscious, but it will be for us to understand its 
nature and its possibilities and learn to direct it to¬ 
ward constructive ends. Energy is neither good nor 
bad, but the way it is used may be either. Conscious 
control can come only out of knowledge. 



A NOTE ON THE TYPE IN 
WHICH THIS BOOK IS SET 


The type in which this book has been set {on the Lino¬ 
type') is based on the design of Caslon . It is generally 
conceded that William Caslon {1692-1766) brought the 
old-style letter to its highest perfection a 7 id while certain 
modifications have been introduced to meet changing 
printing conditions , the basic design of the Caslon letters 
has never bee?i improved . The type selected for this 
book is a modern adaptation rather than a?i exact copy 
of the original Caslon . The principal difference to be 
noted is a slight shortening of the ascending and descend¬ 
ing letters to accommodate a larger face on a given 
body-size . 
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